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NOTES ON THE SEASONS.—No. I. 
By A NATURALIST. 


SPRING. 


Winter is passing away, though still “the trembling year is 
unconfirmed :”— 
“ And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless.” 

Yet winter is passing away !—and spring-time (the time par 
excellence of poetry) is advancing, encircled bya floral band. ‘The 
buds which formed last autumn at the base or axil of the leaves of 
the lilac, the apple-tree, and others which we need not particu- 
larise, from the oak and horse-chestnut to the willow, have already 
begun fairly to expand; the catkins of the birch and the ozier 
give a new grace to every pliant twig, and “the larch has hung 
all her tassels forth.” The violet and the primrose render the 
hedgerow banks, and the sheltered beds of the coppice, a carpet 
of blue and paly gold, intermingled with russet-brown and tender 
green. The snowdrop, the crocus, and the daffodil, “that comes 
before the swallow dares, and takes the winds of March with 
beauty,” with the mezereon, yet leafless, but in the luxuriance of 
bloom, grace our gardens, struggling from barrenness into the 
teeming of Flora’s prime. If we wander forth we shall find every 
mound of clay, however recently upturned, studded with the 
golden flowers of the coltsfoot. Green is the wheat-field, and 
let the day be sunny and clear, high overhead, from his loftiest 
pitch of flight, the lark will send down his melody—an animating 
strain, telling of brighter days, of warmer skies, of richer’ flowers 
‘and a downy nest.” 

“Come to the woods’’—the damp open spots are carpeted by 
the golden-eyed celandine ; and in its depths, from amidst decaying 
leaves and crumbling branches forming a soft, deep over-layer of rich 
vegetable mould, the lovely wood anemone, or wind-flower, spreads 
in countless profusion its frail and delicate blossoms. Hark to 
the bold piping of the clear-toned thrush, seated as he sings on 
the topmost perch of some tall tree, while from the dense brake 
resounds the mellifluous warble of the shyer blackbird. These 
have already built their nests; and the female, serenaded by her 
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mate, is patiently incubating over her eggs. Let the profane foot 
of the spoiler never draw near! The rooks, too, are all busily 
engaged. What an animated scene at this season is a rookery. 
All is clamour and apparent confusion ; and no doubt many acts of 
petty pilfering, many squabbles, and many contentions occur to 
disturb the harmony of the sable-coated community. But these 
soon subside, for rooks are wise birds, and strifes amongst individuals 
are soon composed, (would that man might take a lesson there- 
from!) their old nests are duly repaired, and others, according to 
the increase of the colony, are built. Order reigns, and each pair 
attends to its respective duty, not forgetful of others, nor of 


orphans in the nest left destitute by the gun of the ruthless 
shooter. 


We must not here forget our old favourite the magpie. During 
the year the magpie lives in pairs, that is, solitary, not congrega- 
tional; but in the early spring, numbers assemble together, as if 
for the purpose of holding a sort of parliament. We have often 
watched this procedure. The spot chosen for the meeting is 
generally in some retired field, surrounded more or less by copse- 


wood, plantations, and dense hedges. Here the birds of the 
district, as we presume, collect to the number of fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty. They hop and stalk about, they utter indistinct notes, 
and they seem evidently interested about some important business, 
perhaps connected with matrimonial projects or territorial allot- 
ments, for from their unknown language nothing very definite 
can be gathered. So, however, it is; and after a few of these dis- 
cussions, the pairs separate, and each refits its old domed nest ; the 
juvenile pairs having to construct their new domicile. Speaking 
on this subject to a Norwegian friend he informed us that in his 
country these spring-meetings of the magpies are very numerously 
attended, and that after their dispersion several individuals are 
found dead on the spot, as if a trial of delinquents had taken 
place, followed by the extreme penalty of the law. We think 
this circumstance may be thus accounted for: it seems to hold as a 
general rule among animals, (at least it is a common procedure 
dictated by instinct) that the weak, wounded, aged, or sickly, are 
maltreated and despatched by their fellows, a more merciful plan 
than that of leaving them to perish by slow degrees. Strange and 
unnatural as it may appear to civilized humanity, yet it is in 
accordance with the polity of a savage mode of existence, which 
will not easily tolerate the burden of helplessness. 

In early spring we miss many quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and 
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insects, which, as the weeks roll on, will soon make their appearance ; 
on the contrary, some birds which visited us from the northern regions 
late in the preceding autumn, and still linger within our shores, 
are seriously preparing for their journey to higher latitudes. In 
this point of view the British Islands, from their geographical 
position, are very favourable tothe student or lover of nature. 
And here a few observations, the result of our personal experience, 
may not be without interest. Many species of animals which we 
justly claim as British (we include central Europe generally) would 
inevitably perish during our winter months, partly from a degree 
of cold which their system could not endure, but more directly 
from.a failure of their necessary food. Now to obviate this sweep- 
ing mortality, two modes are in operation, as appointed by Divine 
wisdom, namely, HyBerNnaTion, or rather a state of life-preserving 
torpidity, distinct from ordinary sleep, and Migration. 

We need not say that all our animals do not either sink into tor- 
pidity or take their departure'from our shores ; quite the contrary : 
nay, many of our home-bred birds, which during winter associate in 
flocks, as the lark and others, have their numbers at this season 
augmented by arrivals of their foreign brethren ; for in the north 
many birds are migratory which are here stationary and active, as 
the robin, the thrush, and even the rook ; and, per contra, many birds 
which are in our island migratory are stationary in the south of 
Europe, as the blackcap, and various other slender-billed warblers. 

Let us now glance first at Hybernation, or winter torpidity. 
This is not that deadly kind of stupefaction which spreads a lethargy 
over the frame of the alpine traveller, perishing in the snow-drift ; 
but nature’s soothing balm, which lulls sense and sensation into 
oblivious repose, and passes off even when the atmospheric tem- 
perature is lower than it was when that peculiar condition of the 
system began to be assumed. What animals do we now miss as 
we track the woodland paths, or wind our way along embowered 
hedgerows, whether by morn, or at midday, or “as evening draws 
o’er all her gradual dusky veil?” The hedgehog, that twilight 
wanderer, no longer trips, with its padding steps, across our road 
through the dingle or spinney. The little dormouse is not yet 
visible amidst the hazel-thicket; the squirrel now and then makes 
its appearance, visits its hoard, and retires to its snug dormitory ; 
and the bat wheels not now around us, in chase of insect-prey, 
albeit on a fine warm day, while the sun feebly shines, some species 
emerge from their hiding-place, fly about for an hour, and then 
retire, 
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The beautiful little lizard of our hedgerows, and the snake, are 
still tranquil in repose; they will reappear in April, or early in 
May, but the frog has fairly emerged from his muddy bed, and 
every pond, ditch, and drainage-course, resounds with his 
reiterated croak. These reptiles come forth in March. No 
birds hybernate; all that has been said by early writers on 
zoology in favour of this theory is erroneous—they have been 
deceived by false appearances ; the story of the submergence of 
swallows in lakes and marshes is nonsense, and could scarcely 
have been entertained by a truly scientific physiologist. 

With regard to insects, great numbers pass through the winter 
in their chrysalis or pupa state, previous to their bursting forth 
from their shroud as spring advances. During the colder season 
the chrysalis is quite torpid, stiff, and apparently insensible, which 
was not the case when, in the previous autumn, casting off it 
caterpillar’s skin, it assumed this transitory condition. 

A few of our moths and butterflies pass the winter in a state of 
hybernation, rather as individual exceptions to a general rule than 
otherwise. These execptions are the relics of a late autumnal 
brood, which take refuge in holes or covert retreats. With 
respect to beetles and various other insects, many may be fairly 
ranked in the catalogue of hybernating creatures, and are called 
forth into active existence, according to the species, during the 
advance of spring from February to May. We have taken 
numerous small beetles from the crop of the wheatear (Sazicola 
ananthe) early in March. This bird, one of the migratory tribe, 
is one of the earliest of our spring arrivals. The beehive, the wasp’s 
nest, and the ant-mound, are now beginning to display scenes 
of bustle, and animation, almost as it might appear, of disorder. 
The insects are rousing from their lethargy, and long ere the 
spriag merges into summer, these hordes will pour forth and 
pursue their various avocations; but we must not expect to see 
any,wanderer from the hive in March; yet early in this month the 
sulphur butterfly may be observed strong “on the wing, flitting 
along the sheltered lane or around the sunny copse. 

We must not quite forget the creeping things of earth and 
water, excluding snakes, lizards, newts, and the like: the snail 
and the slug are profoundly torpid. With respect to marine 
worms and mollusks, inhabiting a medium which in our latitude 
varies, at a certain depth, very little in its degree of temperature, 
it can scarcely be expected that any species truly hybernate ; but 
as regard terrestrial and fresh-water species, the case is different ; 
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take as examples in point the common earth-worm and the leech. 
The worm is, perhaps, not strictly speaking a truly hybernating 
creature. In sunny garden-borders it seldom plunges very deep, 
and sometimes even crawls on the surface ; of course we are speak- 
ing of winter, but in open meadows and pasture lands the case is 
somewhat different. As the surface becomes ice-bound, the worm 
plunges deeper and deeper into the subsoil, and bores, as we have 
ourselves seen, into the first layer of clay, three feet or more from 
the alluvium. The leech, as the lake or pond becomes frozen, 
plunges into the soft mud, and there burying itself becomes quite 
torpid, and so remains till the ice is dissolved and the tempera- 
ture of the water elevated.. We must not exclude plants from the 
catalogue of vitalized beings that hybernate. Every bud wrapped 
up in its envelope, the germ of future leaves and flowers, remains 
during the winter in a state of torpidity ; the circulation of the 
sap, as is the case with the blood of the hybernating hedgehog, 
dormouse, or marmot, either ceases to circulate, or circulates with 
such feebleness and so slowly that it may be said to be stopped. 
Our bulbous roots, as those of the lily, the tulip, and others, 
experience a periodical state of hybernation, and, as we find among 
the higher orders of animated nature, manifest the return of the 
vital energy, when the temperature is even lower than it was when 
this condition was assumed. 

Thus then is hybernation one of the protective means by which the 
vital principle is kept, as a latent spark, from extinction ; a spark 
awaiting only favourable circumstances to glow into a flame. It 
is on this principle that the seeds of plants, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, may continue dormant for years and ultimately 
germinate. 

It is natural to pass from hybernation to migration. Numerous 
birds, instinct-impelled and instinct-guided, acting from an 
impulse which, unknown to themselves and unreflected upon, 
influences their actions, display habits of regular and periodical 
migration. In sprifig the swallow and the nightingale, numerous 
slender-billed warblers, and among gallinaceous birds the quail, 
visit our islands and Central Europe, having left their winter 
quarters in Southern Europe or Asia, Northern and even Central 
Africa. On the contrary, various other birds, and especially 
water-fowl, which in our open rivers, and along the margin of our 
creeks and bays, find sustenance during winter, depart in spring 
for the now-opening regions within the polar circle. Migration is 
always performed by regular stages, generally during the night, 
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and as a common rule by flocks associated into vast bodies, and 
acting in concert. The males, in a phalanx by themselves, generally 
precede the females, and, scattering themselves on their arrival, 
select their circumscribed territory, and utter their call-notes, or 
song of invitation. This is remarkably apparent in the case of the 
nightingale and the quail. Hence the former on its arrival is 
easily trapped by the bird-catcher ; and on the Continent the males 
of the quail are caught by hundreds, being lured by means of a 
pipe Mnitating the answering voice of the female. In the shops of 
the London pou' >rers, very few female quails are to be seen in 
the low cages, crowded with prisoners awaiting in due order their 
fatal destiny. Some birds, perhaps more than we can positively 
determine, visit their old home, repair their old nests, or build new 
ones closely adjacent. The swallow and the house-martin may be 
cited as prominent examples. This fact adds not a little to the 
interest which attaches to these welcome tenants of the farmer’s 
homestead, of the eaves and chimney of the rustic cottage, of the 
turrets of the castle, or the abbey’s walls, towers, and buttresses. 
From the earliest ages the return of the swallow has ever been 
hailed with pleasure. It has been a wanderer in an unknown clime, 


it tells us of spring, of sunshine, and of flowers. It has been sung 
by poets from those of Greece to the bards of modern days. 


Anacreon, in allusion to the house-martin (Hirundo urbieca), 
says :— 


“ He comes! he comes! who loves to bear 
Soft sunny hours and seasons fair ; 
The swallow hither comes to rest 
His sable wings and snowy breast.” 


Hurdis utters the following :— 


“T delight to see 
How suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
How quaintly dips, and with an arrow’s speed 
Whisks by. I love to be awake and hear 
His morning song, twittered to dawning day.” 


From the swallow twittering on the eaves, or repairing her clay- 
built nest, our attention is easily diverted to the feathered tenants of 
the farmyard : pleasing is the sight. True it is that the notes of these 
birds, that wait upon our ares, and “ gather round the hospitable 
door,” are shrill and Marsh, individually considered, but they blend 
with the spring gale and the song of the thrush and blackbird into 
one harmonious whole. The farmer’s wife has now much to attend 
to; the poultry are alert, and the laying-time of the hens has fairly 
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commenced, and oft and anon is heard the loud chuckle repeated 
by a whole bevy announcing the deposit of an egg. Geese and 
ducks are either laying or are sitting upon their eggs, and the 
turkey cock struts and gobbles with renovated energy. In the 
dovecot, the pigeons are incubating, some are even feeding their 
nestlings ; and the proud males, with inflated crops, are strutting 
about on the roof, and reiterating their deep, hoarse, cooing tones 
of courtship. Quiet, homebred, yet congenial with our best 
feelings are these rural sights and sounds, the charms 6f the 
country, and among the characteristics of spring. The plough- 
man is at work, the rooks are busy in his train ; so, in the vicinity 
of the seashore, or the wide mouth of the rivers, are flocks of 
gulls, all intent upon clearing the ground of larve. It is full 
spring ; “ the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land.” Our spring visitors have all 
arrived ; and every creature of late dormant, and in a state of 
hybernation, is roused into full activity. 


W. M. 
[ Zo be continued. } 


BREATHINGS OF SPRING. 


Wuat wakest thou, Spring? Sweet voices in the woods, 
And reed-like echoes, that have long been mute, . 
Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudes, 
The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute, 
Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee 

E’en as our hearts may be! 
And flowers—the fairy-peopled world of flowers ! 
Thou from the dust hast set that glory free, 
Colouring the cowslip with the sunny hours, 
And pencilling the anemone : 
Silent they seem, yet each to thoughtful eye 

Glows with mute poesy. 

HEMANS. 









Noruine hinders the constant agreement of people who live 
together, but mere vanity—a secret insisting upon what they think 
their merit, or dignity, and inward expectation of such an over- 
measure of deference and regard, as answers to their own extra- 
vagant false scale, and which nobody can pay, because none but 
themselves can tell readily to what pitch it amounts.—Pore. 
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EGEDE THE MISSIONARY; OR, SCENES IN 
GREENLAND.—No. IX. 
THE WHALE FISHERY. 


* Ah! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the sea! 
All the old romantic legends, 
All my dreams come back to me.” 
LONGFELLOW, 
Tue tedious long winter passed away at last with its monotonous 
occupations. 

Egede, who was looked upon by the Greenlanders as a powerful 
Augehop, used all the means in his power to instruct and convert 
the heathen. ‘To illustrate those Scripture subjects, of which he 
had no pictures, he used to draw sketches himself in chalks, as he 
found his teaching prospered much more when he could explain 
it by something visible. He also made great use of the few 
Greenland words he knew. 

They soon learnt to understand the doctrine of a future life, 
as they had some idea, though it was but a faint one, of the 
immortality of the soul. They thought that those departed souls 
who went to heaven, led a very happy life there, one of the delights 
being to plentifully cut off seals’ heads. 

When the aurora borealis shone very brightly, they expected 
that those who had died, and whose spirits had gone up on high, 
were amusing themselves in playing at ball with each other, that 
being a very favourite game with them, in the moonlight winter 
nights. 

They said, too, that when the moon set, it went down either 
into the sea or under the earth, to snap at seals and other animals, 
and come up refreshed. 

** What nonsense!” said Kilterik the sailor, on hearing these 
fables. ‘* How could one have believed that the Greenlanders, 
who can catch fish and wild animals so, cunningly, could be so 
ridiculously stupid about other things ?” 

** Kilterik,” replied Egede, “‘we know many other instances of 
inconsistent ignorance and folly, where there has not been the 
light of Christianity to guide man’s intellect. Have you not 
heard of the Egyptians of old, and of their wise magic? Yet 
they had an ox for their god. Do you not know about the wonder- 
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ful works of the Greeks and Romans? Have you not heard of 
their writings? of their works of art? and yet they believed in 
gods who were never at peace one with the other, according to 
their fabulous creed !” 

Egede then endeavoured to make himself acquainted with the 
history of the Augehoper and other superstitions, which he did 
without much difficulty. 

Two cures which he had attempted on the Greenlanders were 
happily crowned with great success, and served to add to the 
respect paid to him by the ignorant natives. Once he restored 
the eyes of a man nearly blind by bathing them with strong 
brandy; and afterwards he cured one in a high fever by bathing 
his head in oil of turpentine, and giving him drops of it mixed 
with wine to drink. By these remedies he effected two speedy 
cures. 

But the more intimate he became with the Greenlanders, so 
much the more discontented were his companions; and at last a 
conspiracy was formed against him, at the head of which were the 
secretary and Kilterik himself. 

When the spring came, which in this country does not begin 
till the month of May, a white sail was visible in the distance, 
apparently bound to the north for the whale fishery. At the sight 
of this, the sailors felt an increasing desire to leave their present 
abode, and to follow the example before them: as the swallow 
desires to return to her nest, so they had a longing to go to the 
whale fishery. 

“Oh, your reverence,” said Kilterik to Egede, “are we to 
remain idle here all the time and let those Dutch cheesemongers 
be beforehand with us in the whale fishery? Are we to return to 
our country with empty casks ?” 

These and similar speeches which the secretary and others were 
for ever making to him, at last determined the pastor to give his 
consent to a crusade against the leviathan of the Arctic Ocean. 
But as they deemed it advisable not to risk their vessel, ‘The 
Hope,’ on such an expedition, it was resolved to make use of the 
sloop, taking some with them who were accustomed to the whale 
fisheries. 

By this means, also, Egede hoped to be able to gain a clearer 
insight into the limits of Greenland and its inhabitants, as they 
would he obliged to keep along the coast. 


The day at length came when the sloop with all its belongings 
were ready to start. 
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The Arctic Ocean lay extended before them in ali the grandeur 
of its immeasurable expanse; and God’s will and power rested 
thereon, driving the great icebergs and icefloes hither and thither 
to their appointed places, even as light fleecy clouds float over the 
azure sky. They first came to ‘Sorcerers’ Island,” on which 
large blocks of ice, reflecting various colours, had taken the forms 
of gigantic buildings, resembling the mighty Babylon itself in its 
extent. 

How wonderful are the ways of God thus to show forth his 

mighty power in these unknown regions, where no eye can behold 
them, but the senseless ones of brutes and fishes ! 
, It was morning; and there was such a thick fog that the sailors 
could not even see from one end of the sloop to the other. Below 
them the waters foamed and roared, by turns plunging them into 
the depth of the sea, and then raising them on high upon the 
crests of the waves. 

* Look there! see the whale’s forerunner!” said Rittener, one 
of the sailors, while he pointed to a flock of birds, who, at one 
moment kept hovering round the vessel, at the next dived down 
into the sea. 

“They are stormy petrels,” said Kilterik, “ and welcome sights 
to us. Ere long we shall hear the whale blowing.” 

By degrees, the fog, which had been dense, cleared off. ‘The 
sun rose triumphantly, and shed its bright beams through the 
misty clouds, so that they were soon dispersed. ‘The whole horizon 
resembled a town of ice, through the dangerous paths of which 
those must penetrate who wished to get possession of whales. 

There were more than a dozen adventurous three-masted vessels 
already to be seen in this labyrinth, in search of the monsters. 
How much rather would the Greenland settlers have ventured 
there in their sloop! 

Every one that was on board now began to look out most 
eagerly for fish. 

‘Whale! whale! whale!’ went at last from mouth to mouth ; 
and on hearing the cry, six men jumped into one of the boats they 
had brought with them, and got themselves in readiness to start 
directly. The foremost in the boat took the harpoon in his hand, 
at the end of which was a long cord that fastened tightly in the 
ring, and lay at the bottom of the boat. 

The others pulled the boat, and, making for a long icefloe, cut 
through the waves like lightning. 

As the air was very still, it was quite easy to hear distinctly the 
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blowing of the whale, like the kind of noise which a waterfall 
makes when forcing its way through a narrow passage. 

Kilterik watched the animal from the sloop, and saw him 
rubbing himself on the ice to rid himself of the vermin with which 
he was covered ; at least such is the usual supposition. 

“ Look at that fellow, your reverence,” said the sailor; “just 
see how he sends the water up into the air, like the smoke from the 
smithy ; now one can scarcely see his head or back. I never saw 
a whale throw up so much water. Heigh! heigh! the boat 
here! The fellows will not hear me; they will repent it—he is 
not a whale but a fin-fish* that will varnish their harpoons for 
them. Heigh! ahay! ahay!” 

Whether it was that the sailors really would not hear, or that 
the noise of the waves beating against the ice, under cover of 
which they hoped to reach the ‘whale unheard, drowned Kilterik’s 
voice, I cannot say ; but the combat began. 

The fisherman had judged rightly. The brown slimy back 
with the fins standing upright was now visible above the water, 
and it was clear that the creature was not a whale but a fin-fish, 
which is just as long as a whale, but much thicker and more 
bulky, and in consequence of its quicker movements much more 
dangerous. 

Before the people in the boat had-discovered the nature of the 
fish, the harpooner had tried his skill on him, by throwing his 
sharp-pointed iron into the animal’s head with all his strength. 
lhe powerful creature made a desperate plunge, and in the next 
moment had dived deep into his own element. The rowers had 
laid down their oars, and held the rope ready to throw over the 
fish directly, to prevent his slipping from their hands. The man 
whose business it was to let out the line took care to throw it as 
far off the sides of the boat as he could, but the escape of the 
monster was so rapid, that the gunwale of the boat over which 
the rope passed, began to smoke from the immense friction. The 
harpooner was obliged to wet it continually with a mop. A quick 
movement of the fish caused the rope to be dragged to the lee 
side of the vessel, thereby exposing the boat to the danger of 
being upset, and its crew to certain death. But the steersman 


* The physalus, or fin-fish, is distinguished from the common whale by 
a fin on the back very near the tail. It is extremely fierce and agile, 
which renders its capture very dangerous. The spout-hole is, as it were, 
split in the top of his head, through which it blows water with much more 
violence and to a greater height than the common whela. 
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performed his duty so well that the little craft quickly righted. 
According as the wounded fish approached nearer or dashed off, 
the sailors either slackened or tightened the rope. Suddenly the 
fish darted downwards to the depth of seventy-five fathoms, so that 
all the rope was obliged to be let out. The weight of the fish 
thus dragging down dipped the boat’s head so deeply in the water 
that it began to fill. To save their lives, the sailors were obliged 
to let go the rope, and consequently to see the fish rise again to 
blow, and then swim away from them.* 

Kilterik, who had promised himself a great treat, was very 
angry and murmured involuntarily “ It is all owing to the intense 
conceit of that fellow. That rope alone is worth much more than 
the whole of the meagre fish which—” 

He was cut short by the sloop being thrown with immense 
force on its beam-ends, so that everything on the deck that was 
not made fast fell overboard, and the men tumbled over each 
other. ‘Three of them, among which was the corpulent Kilterik, 
fell into the water with a splash. 

Egede then saw what appeared a brown earthen wall rise up 
on the larboard side of the sloop from whence issued a hollow 
groaning, accompanied by a purple stream of blood. 

When the pastor had recovered the free use of his legs, he saw 
the sailors occupied in fishing out of the water all the things that 
had tumbled in, casks, men and all. ‘The blood-spitting leviathan 
struck towards them, followed by a flock of shrieking stormy 
petrels, skimming over the waves like a gust of wind. Taking 
the same course that he did, and seemingly driven on by an 
invisible power, a second boat, whose harpooner had driven a 
second spear into the animal, glided after him, looking by the 
side of the huge creature like a boy sailing his little boat. 

The fish, in his mortal agony, saw no other place of safety than 
the nearest icefloe, towards which he therefore darted. 


* Every vessel destined for the whale fishery is generally a with 
six boats, to each of which belong six men for rowing the boat, and a 
harpooner. If the animal runs out the whole length of line contained in 
one boat, that belonging to another is immediately fastened to the end of 
the first and so on, and there have been instances when all the rope con- 
tained in the six boats has been necessary, though half the quantity is 
seldom required. The whale cannot stay long below water, but comes up 
to blow, and the more fatigued and wounded he is, the longer he stays 
above water. This gives another boat time to come up and to strike him 
with another harpoon, and so on till he is incapable of descending, and 
suffers himself to be killed by the men’s lances, 
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Before those in the boat had time to cut off the cable, he had 
vanished under the ice, and left the boat and its men at its edge 
utterly foiled in all their endeavours. 

No sooner had the fish disappeared than the disabled 
sailors went below. Kilterik, too, was so annoyed at the escape 
of the fish, particularly when he reckoned up how many damages 
they had sustained in lost ropes, in a disabled boat, and men 
rendered unfit for further service, that he turned angrily to the 
missionary, and said, “ Your reverence must be a bird of ill luck. 
Everything fails that is undertaken with you, both at sea and on 
land. How are we to face the Greenlanders empty-handed, when 
they return, not having half the useful arms that we have, with 
salmon, hares, elks, reindeer, and foxes ?” 

“You must remember that we have not come to Greenland 
either to catch fish or to kill animals, but to be fishers of men. 
Our desire is to follow the example of St. Peter.” 

“If you could live on your fishing of men,” said the secretary 
in a sneering tone, “then you might better preach this doctrine.” 

** Pull on now, men,” said Egede, “ and throw out your net ; 
I think you will get a good draught this time.” 

The secretary had a great mind to give him another scornful 
reply, but his attention was suddenly drawn to a new object. 

Yes, a colossal monster now sailing majestically into sight was 
a real whale. No fountain of water ascended from his air-holes, 
but a dying groan, accompanied by a noise like water running 
into an empty jug put under a spring, was a sound gladly heard 
by the sailors. 

“A whale! a whale!” was the general cry, and away they 
steered as quickly as possible, towards the animal who lay just 
dead. On his reeking back, a number of stormy petrels had 
established themselves. It is in this expectation that they always 
follow him during his lifetime, as they eat with insatiable eagerness 
the gat of the fish in a state of fermentation. They then let 
any one beat them away with sticks and pieces of wood, like flies 
on a summer's day. 

The welcome booty was immediately fastened to the boat by 
means of strong ropes. 

Then the tallow-cutters, dressed in leather, and with irons on 
their feet to prevent slipping, begun their work without delay of 
dissecting the body with long knives. 

At first they cut off the tail, which, with the fins, is generally 
fastened to the sides of the vessel as a protection against the 
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blows of the approaching icebergs. Then they took off that piece 
of fat from the head of the animal which reaches from one eye 
to the other, and in consequence of the size of this fish was so 
large, that when raised up it reached from the top of the mast to 
almost the middle of the hull. 

Before they wholly separated it, a rope was drawn through a 
hole, which, going through a pulley to the mast’s head, was set 
in motion. by means of a large windlass, in the back part of the 
vessel. 

All hands, even the pastor, and those wounded men who 
were as yet only half conscious, were obliged to help to drag the 
fish out of the water by his head. It was such a weight that 
the boat was nearly overbalanced on one side, and it was only 
the men’s eagerness for their booty, as well as the protecting 
neighbourhood of the whale itself, like a large island by their side, 
that made them insensible to the risk of a capsize. 

It was only as the gigantic head was gradually lifted out of 
the water that its real size was discovered. The lower jaw of 
the fish, now quite dead, fell down with a horrible crash, and the 
fearful jaws yawned widely, looking like a deep, dark cavern, 
into which both the secretary and Egede rowed with the crew of 
the little boat, the former ‘led by avarice, the latter by a desire 
of knowledge, which even conquered his disgust. The tongue 
lay looking like a large ashy grey slab, and above it was a fleshy 
cavern, in which could be seen the sharp points of those hundreds 
of teeth which the whale can either conceal or use according to 
its pleasure. Large drops distilled from the arch above, wetting 
those below, who felt as if they were in a hot oven or rather 
within a subterranean crater, from whence ascended poisoned air. 

“Ba!” said the secretary, while he shook himself, and pushed 
out the little boat; ‘this is anything but pleasant.” 

‘How would it be were we in the jaws of hell?” said the 
pastor, thoughtfully and seriously, ‘from that, there is no way 
of escape |” 

A shudder came over the secretary, unbelieving as he was, 
and he was only himself again when he breathed the free air once 
more. 

In the meantime one piece of fat after the other was cut off and 
hauled up at the windlass. 

“That fellow,” said Kilterik, pointing to the fish, “is worth a 
thousand dollars.) Shall we be able to stow away the whole of him 
in the sloop ?”’ 
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He had scarcely said this when a sudden apparition appeared 
in the shape of a Dutch vessel, by whom it was evident they 
would be quickly relieved from this care. Its vicinity had not 
at first been perceived in consequence of their being so busily 
occupied about the fish. 

But now its bowsprit, much higher than the sloop’s, threatened 
to push the latter vessel quite into the background. 

“Ho! ho!’ they said from the deck of their vessel, ‘you 
Norwegian fellows! who wants your help to take possession of a 
whale which you have neither harpooned or hunted? Leave 
it, you scoundrels! It belongs to us rightly and honestly, and 
we have no intention of giving up to you what we have won.” 

“‘Every fool can talk like that,” said Kilterik. ‘Ha! you 
wish to reap where you have not sown, do you? Away with you 
and your vessel, or we Norwegian scoundrels as you call us, will 
soon pluck the feathers out of you Dutch birds.” 

This sneering answer produced a general cry for revenge. 

“Baw!” cried a loud voice, “why do you delay to run down 
these dogs with their towing-line? Ho! aho! Put the vessel 
to the wind, and let us sail over them, as we should over a stubble- 
field.” 

As is well known, sailors do not belong to a class of men who 
have studied language in schools or universities : happily these words 
were not immediately followed by the act they threatened, which 
Kilterik had foreseen; but when after repeated disputes he saw 
that the Dutch had no intention either of good-naturedly leaving 
the whole fish or even dividing it, but were on the contrary quite 
inclined to carry their threat into execution should they find it 
necessary, he yielded his demand with as good a grace as he 
could. 

Grinding his teeth, however, he ordered the men to give up the 
animal, of which only a small part had been hidden on board. 
The iron bolts in the ring held fast by the rope were dragged off, 
the ropes slipped away, and the dead monster splashed into the 
tremendous waves with a loud crash, thus seeking for himself a 
grave in the very depths. ‘This ill-natured act might have had 
very serious consequences for its authors. 

The sloop, nearly engulfed by the whirlpool occasioned by the 
weight of the fish thus dragging down, dipped the boat’s head so 
deeply in the water, that it danced upon the waves like a nutshell, 
while they brake upon her, and threatened every moment to sink 
her. The people in her were compelled to make use of their 
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hats, boots, shoes, or anything they could find to bale out the 
water. : 
Kilterik alone determined to see the effect of his revenge, sat ' 
idle, watching the Dutch with malicious pleasure, as he saw their 
vessel likewise drawn down into the foaming circle. They rose 
again well wetted. It was not only the usual phlegm of the Dutch, ; 
but their calculating prudeuce, which enabled them to subdue the ' 
anger which they naturally felt, and follow their prize rather than 
the dictates of revenge. The whale did not rise again till it had 
reached some distance from the spot where it had sunk. 
Kilterik sent many an envious glance after the voyagers, whose 
vessel was already loaded with tails and fins of more than one fish ; 
then he turned with a sad countenance to reckon up the small pieces 
which they had gained, and which he now stowed away in the 
barrels, while he continued to talk of his ill-luck, and to curse the | 
Dutch fellows. 
Egede replied very impressively, “The feast was ready, but 
the guests were not worthy of it.” 
[ Zo be continued.) 






























WEEDS. 


Scorn not those rude, unlovely things, 
All cultureless that grow ; 

And rank o’er woods, and wilds, and springs, 

Their vain luxuriance throw. 





Eternal love and wisdom drew 
The plan of earth and skies ; 

And He,-the span of heaven that threw, 

Commands the weeds to rise. 


Then think not Nature’s scheme sublime, 
These common things might spare :— 
For Science may detect in time 
A thousand virtues there. 
J, F. Sura. 









Tue great physician Galen, merely upon the contemplation of 
so exact and perfect a structure as the human body, “ challenged 
any one, upon a hundred years’ study, to find how any the least 
fibre, or the most minute particle, might be. more commodiously 
placed, either for the advantage of use or comeliness.” 
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THE DON COSSACKS. 


Tuose warlike people, the Cossacks,* who constitute the most 
important irregular troops of the Emperor of Russia, are dis- 
tinguished into three tribes, named after the countries they 
inhabit—namely, the Don Cossacks, the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
and the Zaporavian Cossacks, or Cossacks of the falls of the 
Zaporah, or Borysthenes. These all sprung from the same origin, 
being formerly Polish peasants—according to Lord Whitworth, 
who, residing in the country at the beginning of the last century, 
had the best opportunity of obtaining correct information—and 
being formed into a militia, under their own officers and discipline, 
they were placed in the Ukraine,} as a military cordon, to protect 
the frontier of the Polish commonwealth from the incursions-of the 
Tartars. There they increased so fast in numbers and wealth, 
that the Polish nobles became jealous of them, and endeavoured to 


* The term Cossack is derived from a Tartar word, signifying, light 
troops living on plunder, 


+ This was in the year 1506, under Sigismond I. 
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reduce them to slavery, which gave rise to several wars, in one of 
which, the Cossacks being defeated, a body of them determined to 
migrate rather than submit to the Polish yoke. They accordingly 
removed to the banks of the Don, or Tanais, then scarcely 
inhabited or noticed by the Russian Government, where they 
formed a settlement. 

In the year 1637 another body of them migrated, after a defeat, 
with the view of settling on the borders of the Caspian Sea. In their 
way thither, however, having visited their old friends on the Don, 
they were persuaded to join them in an attack on Asoph (formerly 
the site of Tanais), at the mouth of the Don, ‘They took this 
place, and retained it until 1642, when, upon the approach of a 
Turkish army, they burned the town, and removed their common- 
wealth to Circasky, or Tchirkask, a town situated on a small 
island on the Don. They then placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of the Muscovite Government, and at the commencement 
of the last century had thirty-nine towns on the Don, from Ribna 
to Asoph, chiefly on the north-east side. 

Such is the account of the origin of the Don Cossacks, according 
to Lord Whitworth, whose work on the subject was first published 
in 1758. Clark, however, gives a different account of their origin, 
and represents them as a mixed race, comprising Circassians, 
Malo-Russians, Russians, Tartars, Poles, Greeks, Turks, Kalmuks, 
and Armenians; whilst others assert that they had a Sclavonic 
origin, which substantially agrees with Lord Whitworth’s account. 
Certainly there is nothing in their physiognomy to indicate, in 
whole or part, a Mongolian or Kalmuk descent, whilst their 
energetic and enterprising character is equally decisive against a 
Russian or Turkish origin. 

Of all the tribes subject to the dominion of the Czar of Russia, 
the Cossacks of the Don are reckoned the most bold, active, and 
independent. Situated at a remote corner of the empire, and 
enjoying privileges, by virtue of their original warlike spirit, 
beyond those of any other portion of the subjects of Russia, they 
have in a great measure retained their nationality and peculiarities 
intact ; and to this day are so far removed from the slavery to 
which other nations have been reduced by Russia, that they may 
be said to enjoy a constitution of their own, and to govern them- 
selves by their own laws and customs. ‘Tliey pay no tax or 
tribute, furnish no recruits; and if a peasant or slave can reach 
their territory, he is free, and cannot be reclaimed by his master or 
the Government. 
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Their system of policy is that of a military democracy, and their 
chief hetman, or colonel, resides at New Tchirkask, which was founded 
in 1806 by the celebrated Platoff, in consequence of the liability 
of the former town to inundation, which rendered it necessary to 
remove the seat of government to a more elevated spot. They 
have, however, gone to another extreme, and chosen a site for the 
new town eight miles from the Don, and on the summit of a hill 
almost inaccessible, from the steepness of the approaches. This 
place contains ten thousand inhabitants ; the streets are broad, but 
the houses are mean, and built on posts, like corn-stacks in our 
farmyards, which, having been the practice in the old town, on 
account of the swelling of the Don, they have absurdly adopted it 
in the new. 

The country of the Don Cossacks embraces an extent of three 
thousand German square miles, over which is spread a population 
of seven hundred thousand inhabitants, or two hundred and forty 
to the square mile, which allows forty acres of excellent pasturage 
to each individual. Upon an average, eight acres of this is culti- 
vated for the growth of wheat and other grain. The country 
consists of a series of steppes, or prairies, on which scarcely a tree 
is to be seen, but an abundance of grass, flowers, sweet herbs, wild 
asparagus, &c. Immense herds of cattle, sheep, and goats, are 
grazed in these steppes. ‘The chief diet is meat and fish, but they 
have much more cattle than they can consume, and frequently kill 
them for the sake of the tallow alone, burying the flesh. They 
cultivate the vine extensively, and make a large quantity of excel- 
lent wine—the soil being a rich, black loam, upon a chalk subsoil, 
which runs nearly throughout the country. They breed a vast 
number of horses, which are remarkable for their spirit and fleet- 
ness, and their hardy endurance of toil. 

The country is divided into stanitzas, or cantons, over each 
of which is a hetman, or colonel, who exercises a patriarchal 
authority. When employed in the execution of his office, he is 
treated with the utmost reverence and respect ; but as soon as this 
is over, his official character merges at once into the citizen, and 
he is accosted with the same familiarity as any other person. 
Appeal may be made from his decisions to the Chancery at Tchir- 
kask. Every Cossack is entitled to an allotment of land and a 
fishery, which is settled by the hetman and the inhabitants. The 
possessors may let off their land and fishery, and frequently do so. 

The services rendered by the Cossacks to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in return for the privileges and immunities they enjoy, are 
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entirely military. They form the body of troops of the cordon 
around the Caucasus, and from Siberia to the Black Sea. Being 
all trained to arms from their youth, and constantly on horseback, 
they are the most ready and convenient military resource in 
Russia, and effectually protect the eastern frontier from the attacks 
of the hostile tribes of ‘Tartars beyond. They are bound, also, to 
serve at a day’s notice in any part of the world. They receive no 
pay, and furnish their own arms, clothes, horses, and accoutrements, 
but are allowed rations, ammunition, and plunder ad libitum. 

The process of raising a regiment of Cossacks consists simply in 
ordering a certain number to meet at a certain place at a given 
time, from whence they are, sans cérémonie, marched off to the 
appointed destination. Every male Cossack is considered as a 
soldier from his birth by the Russian Government, and as brought 
into the world for no other purpose than to fight their battles for 
them. The number of Cossacks generally enrolled in the Russian 
service is one hundred thousand. 

The appearance of the Cossack is at all times dignified and 
respectable, or, rather, majestic. His brow is elevated, his dark 
moustachios neatly trimmed, and on his head he wears a cap or 
helmet of black wool, terminated by a crimson sack and a plume and 
white cockade. His erect posture, and the ease and elegance of 
his gait, give him an air of great importance. The uniform dress 
worn by all the men consists of a blue jacket, edged with gold, and 
lined with silk, and fastened with hooks across the chest. Beneath the 
jacket appears a silk waistcoat, the lower part of which is concealed 
by the sash. ‘Their large and long trousers, either of the same 
material as the jacket, or of white dimity, are kept scrupulously 
clean, and fastened high above the waist, covering their boots. 
The sabre is not worn except on horseback, on a journey, or in 
war ; and its place is supplied by a switch, or cane with an ivory 
head, which every Cossack carries in his hand, as an appendage 
of his dress, being at all times ready to mount his horse at a 
moment’s notice. Their cap, or helmet, is the most beautiful part 
of their costume, and is becoming to any set of features. It adds 
considerably to their height, and, with the addition of whiskers, 
imparts a martial air to the most insignificant figure. 

It can hardly be expected but that the continual intercourse 
with Russia would produce a gradual change in the manners of 
the Cossacks, Oliphant asserts that since the Don has ceased to 
be the boundary between Europe and Asia, they have become in 
some degree “ occidentalized,” and that he could not recognise 
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those striking costumes described by early travellers; that with 
the manners and customs by which they were once distinguished, 
they are also losing all traces of their former independence ; and 
that as they become gradually absorbed into the Russian empire, 
their identity as a separate race must soon cease. We can 
scarcely think such a result probable to the full extent he antici- 
pates, unless they lose their extensive privileges, which is not 
likely to be the case. They are too formidable, by their warlike 
character and their numbers, for the Russian Government to 
attempt to deprive them of those peculiar advantages they possess ; 
and unless they can corrupt, they cannot enslave them. 

During the last war, from the invasion of Russia by Buonaparte 
to the surrender of Paris to the allied armies, the Cossacks played 
a conspicuous part. Whilst they are not calculated to encounter 
regular troops in a pitched battle, they are peculiarly adapted to 
harass an army in retreat, or on the march, or suddenly to take it 
in flank when engaged. By this desultory mode of fighting they 
contributed greatly to the success of the allies, and the defeat of 
the French, who had a great horror of them ; and even Buonaparte 
himself spoke of them as “ the terrible Cossacks.” 

As all their movements are rapid and sudden, they make no 
prisoners, and are not very scrupulous of taking life. An instance 
of this in the retreat of the French from Waterloo occurs to our 
recollection, as related by an officer who witnessed it. A French 
officer had been taken prisoner, and was standing with his captor 
at the gate of a hotel, in a town on the road to Paris. The 
English officer, seeing a Cossack enter the street, advised his 
prisoner to retire for safety. Thinking himself safe with his new 
friend, he declined doing so; but the Cossack espying him when 
within a few yards, couched his lance, clapped his spurs to his 
horse, and before the Frenchman could retreat, ran him through 
the body, and he dropped dead at the feet of the Englishman. 

Terrible as these people are in war, there are none more kind 
and hospitable to strangers who visit them in their own country. 
Their houses are neat and clean inside, and many of them comfort- 
ably furnished. They have no poor, the abundance of provisions 
of all kinds being distributed amongst them by a system of 
equality, secured in the division of the land; by which every 
Cossack possesses the means of supporting himself and his family. 


They profess the Greek religion, and are very strict in the observ 
ance of ‘its rites. 





POLAND.—No. I. 


Tue kingdom of Poland, as it formerly existed, occupied no small 
portion of the European continent. When at the height of its 
prosperity, it extended from the 48° to the 57° of north latitude, 
and from the 16° to the 33° of east longitude. It was bounded 
on the north and north-west by the Baltic Sea, on the east by 
Russia, on the west by Germany, and on the south by Hungary, 
Moldavia, and Austria; embracing an area of two hundred and 
eighty-four thousand square miles, and a population of about 
fifteen million souls. It comprehended the provinces of Great 
and Little Poland on the west, Masovia and Podlachia in the 
centre, Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine in the south-east. 
The grand duchy of Lithuania occupied a large portion of the 
north and centre. These provinces were subdivided into 
palatinates, of which there were thirty-six. This extensive 
territory contained, comparatively, few cities and towns of 
importance, the principal being Warsaw, Crakow, Dantzic, 
Lemberg, Wilna, Brodyj, Kiov, Posen, Charkov, Mohilev, 
Vitepsk, &e. With the exception of the Carpathian chain 
of mountains, which separates it from Hungary, Poland is a 
level country, possessing a rich fertile soil, but a cold and humid 
climate. Although the land is wretchedly cultivated and un- 
drained, it is very productive, and immense quantities of wheat 
of the finest quality are grown; the plan pursued being, to 
continue cropping the fields as long as they will produce grain 
without manure; and when exhausted, they allow it to remain 
untilled, and break up a fresh tract. The south-eastern portion 
of the country, comprising the Ukraine, Podolia, Volhynia, &c., 
are by far the most agreeable portions of ancient Poland, as well 
as the most productive. The whole country is intersected by 
numerous large rivers, as the Vistula, Niemen, Bug, Dniester, 
Dnieper, Dvina, Przypice, Pregel, &c., all of which, except the 
Niemen, are shallow, and in spring, overflow their banks, 
rendering the adjoining country marshy. The entire export 
of corn from this portion of Europe, is, probably, not less than 
five million quarters annually ; the chief of which is wheat. And 
notwithstanding the backward state of agriculture, it is worthy of 
remark, that from no country is the wheat produced so free from 
a mixture of other grain and seeds of weeds. Large numbers of 
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cattle are reared and exported. In some of the less populous 
districts, there are herds of wild oxen, as well as horses. 

The inhabitants of Poland are chiefly a branch of the great 
Sclavonic family, formerly occupying the banks of the Danube, but 
who migrated at an early period, and spread themselves along the 
valley of the Vistula, where they mingled with the Goths. They 
are supposed to have come originally from Siberia, and were 
known by the ancients under the name of Badins or Bouddins. 
Being driven westward by hordes of nomad ‘Tartars, and other 
Asiatics, about three centuries before the Christian era, they came 
as far as the Danube, and settled along its banks. At that period, 
Poland was occupied by the Sarmatians, Herules, Vandals, Goths, 
and several other tribes. These afterwards abandoned their wild 
country, and invaded the south of Europe; and the Sclaves, who 
were more addicted to the peaceable pursuits of agriculture than 
to war, migrated, and took possession of the vacant territory. 
Very little is known of their history, until the fourth century, at 
which period, they had increased in numbers, and extended them- 
selves over Eastern Poland, so as to form a powerful nation, 
composed of numerous republics, something on the principle of 
the United States of America, having one common political interest, 
but separate local organizations. This form of government con- 
tinued until the ninth century, when the hostility of the Russians 
on one side, and the Germans on the other, suggested the 
necessity of a more strict and armed confederation of the. several 
tribes of which the nation was composed, to enable them to repel 
their common foes. 

It was at this period that Christianity was introduced into 
Poland, whose inhabitants were previously heathens. Mieczyslas, 
their military chief, married a Bohemian princess, who had 
embraced Christianity, and having followed her example, he soon 
converted his subjects to the same faith. The enormous power, 
however, claimed and exercised by the clergy, and sanctioned, for 
political purposes by the western emperors, reduced the authority 
of the sovereign to that of a simple marquis or duke, and 
Mieczyslas was compelled to pay tribute to the Emperor, and 
assist him in his wars. Boleslaus I., the eldest son of Mieczyslas, 
resolved to relieve his country from this yoke; and having set 
aside his brothers, who shared the kingdom with him by the will 
of his father, he conquered Bohemia, Silesia, and Crakovia, and 
rendered himself so powerful, that the Emperor thought it most 
prudent to make a league, and place him in the position of a friend 
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and ally, rather than a vassal; and at the same time, recognized 
him as Grand Duke of Poland. 

On the death of the Emperor Otho, his successor, Henry IL., 
renewed the war; upon which Boleslaus invaded successfully 
Lusatia, Servia, Bohemia, and Moravia, and pushed his conquests 
to Bavaria. At the conclusion of this war in 1018, he gave up 
Bohemia and Servia, but retained Moravia and Lusatia, which 
with Masovia, Crakow, Silesia, and Poland Proper, were firmly 
united into one kingdom under his sway. During his reign 
civilization and education made a rapid progress. All the male 
population bore arms, and those who possessed horses and equip- 
ments, were considered nobles, which was the only distinction 
existing amongst them. Such was the founder and the foundation 
of the once powerful kingdom of Poland. 

Boleslaus the Great died in 1025; and for thirty years after 
his death, no events occurred worthy of remark; but from that 
period, Poland was divided into twelve palatinates; and a suc- 
cession of conquests, until about the year 1140, added to the 
kingdom, the provinces of Red Russia, Bohemia, and Hungary. 

For several centuries after the death of Boleslaus II. the history 
of Poland, like that of all the continental states, is one continuous 
narrative of war and bloodshed, in which, whilst the success was 
various to the belligerents, the miseries inflicted upon the 
inhabitants were ,beyond description. The true genius of Chris- 
tianity was little understood at that peried ; and in the prosecution 
of war, the fiercer passions of men were allowed their full sway. 
In the contests with Prussia and the Teutonic knights, for instance, 
eighteen thousand towns, villages, and hamlets were destroyed 
(according to Malte Brun), and the wars with Russia were equally 
destructive ; and those waged with the Teutonic Order, were of 
the most treacherous and sanguinary character. In the fourteenth 
century the Grand Duke Vladislaus, caused himself to be pro- 
claimed King of Poland, and the White Eagle upon a red shield 
or buckler was, from that period, the escutcheon of Poland. In 
the great battle of Plowce in 1331, with the Teutonic Knights, 
that celebrated Order lost twenty thousand of their number. 
Vladislaus died svon after, leaving as a legacy to his son and heir, 
his personal and national animosity against the Teutonic Order, 
they having seized several of the Polish provinces, after conquer- 
ing Prussia. 

During the following two hundred years, ending in 1587, 
Poland was under the sway of the Jagellon dynasty, and enjoyed 
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the blessings of a limited monarchy, and an equitable code of 
laws. Louis of Hungary, dying about the year 1382, left the 
crown of Poland, with the consent of the nobles, to his daughter 
Hedwige of Anjou, who was crowned in 1384. This young and 
handsome princess had been affianced to William, Prince of 
Austria; but believing that it would be more for the interests of 
her kingdom and nation, she gave her hand to Jagellon, Grand 
Duke of Lithuania, ;who was soon after known by the title of 
Vladimir II. ; and thus the Duchy of Lithuania, which had been 
wrested from Poland by the Teutonic Knights, was again united 
to it. Upon the death of Hedwige, Jagellon would have retired 
from the sovereignty, but so satisfied were the nobles with his 
wise and upright conduct, and of the benefits he had conferred on 
the nation, that they unanimously elected him to the vacant 
throne. 

This prince reduced still more the power of the Teutonic 
Knights, and contributed further to the consolidation of the king- 
dom, by the promulgation of a new code of laws, one of which 
ordained that no citizen should be imprisoned until he had been 
examined and proved guilty by a magistrate. After a reign of 
fifty years, distinguished as much by wisdom in council, as by 
bravery and prudence in the field, he died in 14384, having 
previously procured his son to be acknowledged as his successor. 
During his reign, the Romish and Greek Churches were united in 
Poland, and the Russian boyars were admitted to the privileges of 
Polish nobility. 

Vladislaus III. ascended the throne in 1434, and followed in 
the steps of his father; but having engaged in a war with the 
Turks, he was killed in battle at Varna, in 1444, being then only 
twenty-one years of age. Soon after his death, considerable 
accessions of territory accrued to the crown of Poland, partly by 
purchase and partly by cession. Thus, the inhabitants of the 
territories of Dantzic and Prussian Konigsberg, growing weary of 
the iron yoke of the Teutonic Knights, placed themselves under 
the protection of the crown of Poland, then held by Casimir. The 
war which ensued, and which terminated in 1466, by the peace of 
Thorn, greatly circumscribed the power of the order, and con- 
tracted their sway to the remainder of Prussia Proper, for which, 
too, their grand master was compelled to do homage to the king 
of Poland. 

The peace of ‘Thorn was followed by a series of years of pros- 
perity, such as Poland had never before enjoyed. Commerce, 
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agriculture, education, and science flourished exceedingly, and the 
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lowest of the people had easy access to literary honours. Many 
such rose to eminence as poets, historians, and in other branches 
of polite literature. Kromer, the Prince Bishop of Warmy, who was 
styled the modern Titus Livius, was a peasant’s son; and Janizki, 
whose Latin poetry was celebrated throughout Europe, and 


Dantiscus, were the sons of men in humble life. 


The political condition of the country was equally beneficial to 
the people with their social state. The legislative diets, which 
became more frequent, applied themselves to the adoption of 
measures for the extension of freedom. It was decreed, that the 
king could not declare war without the consent of the senate, 
which was the king’s council, and was composed of the first nobility 
and chief magistrates. In 1468, the diets, which had previously 
been convoked by royal edict, were rendered elective, each district 
choosing its own deputies to represent them, upon the same prin- 
ciple as the English parliament. These were called “ territorial 
deputies,” and they received their instructions from their consti- 
tuents, from which they had no liberty to depart, but were bound 


to render an account of their proceedings. 


To enforce this 


dietine, ante-committees, for receiving instruction, and post-com- 
mittees, for rendering their account, were appointed, so that in all 
respects the power of the parliament was strictly vested in the 


hands of the people. 


All the nobility were admitted to civil rights, and rendered 
equal in the eye of the law ; aristocratic distinctions were abolished, 
and the titles of prince, baron, count, &c., were no longer recog- 
nized. However palatable this change might be to the common 
people, and even to the lower order of nobles, the higher were a 
good deal scandalized by it, and attempted, in vain, to oppose it 
at the time. Subsequently, however, they gained their point. 

Although the Lithuanians had been allied to Poland, by the 
marriage of Hedwige with Jagellon, their nobles were jealous of 
the power being lodged in the hands of the people, as well as of 
the extension of the Polish territory, and they sought the protection 
of the empire. In 1452 they commenced hostilities, and invaded 
several of the Russo-Polish provinces, and their pretensions were 
rather encouraged than checked by Casimir, who had been brought 
up amongst them. ‘They continued their machinations unchecked 
until they had erected the principality into a grand duchy. This 
disunion, however, was productive of so much misery to both 


parties, that towards the close of the fifteenth century the Lithua- 
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nians, finding themselves deceived by the emperor and other allies, 
who had left them to the mercy of their enemies, sent a deputation 
to the Polish court, headed by Tabor, Bishop of Wilna, who, in 
the name of his country swore that it should in future own no other 
master than the king of Poland. 

It was in the reign of John Albert, that courts of justice were 
first instituted in Poland, the king being previously the supreme 
judge ; but he now reserved to himself only the right of nominating 
the judge, out of four candidates proposed by the palatinates. 
The right of appeal was reserved to the king. The people at large, 
however, were excluded from these advantages, and were by degrees 
reduced to a state of vassalage, by the increasing power of the 
nobles. 

The prosperity of Poland continued unchecked through the 
reigns of Alexander and Sigismund ; and the latter had the addi- 
tional good fortune of making peace with the Turks and Russians, 
and of calming the internal discord that had prevailed in former 
reigns. Commerce and the arts flourished, and the Polish language 
was cultivated instead of the Latin, which was hitherto exclusively 
used in literature. The latter years of Sigismund were embittered 
by dissensions instigated by his wife, an ambitious and intriguing 
woman ; and he died soon after a revolt of the nobles, who now 
had usurped the power of the diets, by excluding the deputies 
of the cities and boroughs, and coercing the electors in their own 
districts. 

Sigismund Augustus, the last of the Jagellon dynasty, ascended 
the throne in 1548. He married Barbara Radzivill, widow of 
Gastold, the Grand Duke of Lithuania, which was violently opposed 
by his mother and the nobles. He managed, however, to quell 
the opposition ; and his wife dying soon after, his mother retired 
into Italy, carrying with her immense treasure, which, after her 
death, was seized by the King of Spain, and was never refunded. 

At this period all Europe was agitated by religious dissensions ; 
but Sigismond happily preserved his kingdom from being involved, 
and it became the asylum of those who were persecuted on account 
of their religious opinions. Many learned men took refuge there, 
which greatly advanced the prosperity of the university of Crakow. 
Schools were established everywhere, and were no longer under 
the exclusive direction of the clergy, and a host of literary men 
sprung up as historians, mathematicians, poets, &c. Eighty-three 
cities possessed printing-presses, and at Crakow there were fifty, 
and all books were printed in the Polish language. 
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For the better consolidation of the kingdom, Augustus exerted 
all his power to complete the union of Poland and Lithuania, and 
bring the latter more directly under the Polish crown. By degrees 
he prevailed upon the princes and nobles to fall in with the measure ; 
and the death of Radzivill, the chief opponent of it, removed all 
obstacles, so that at a general diet held at Lubin, in 1569, the 
two countries were unanimously proclaimed one republic, governed 
thenceforth, by the same monarch, to be elected in common by the 
two nations. The diets were to assemble at Warsaw, which was 
constituted the capital, being situated in the centre of the two 
countyies, but, as belonging to Masovia, was neither Polish nor 
Lithuanian. 

The latter end of the life of this politic prince, was clouded with 
a return to the vices and follies of youth, for which no excuse 
could be found. Surrounded by profligate associates in his castle 
of Kneyszyn, he lived a debauched life, dissipated his treasures, 
ruined his health, and at length died in 1572, in such abject 
poverty, as to leave scarcely enough to pay for his burial, in a 
manner befitting that of a king. 

With Augustus the Jagellon family became extinct; and after 
an interregnum of a year, a general diet was convoked to proceed 
to the election of a new sovereign. On this occasion, all the nobles 
of the empire assembled, under arms, at Warsaw. An elegant 
and spacious tent was erected for the senate and the foreign am- 
bassadors, round which the nobles formed a circle on horseback, 
whilst the momentous question was discussed within it. The 
names of the candidates were proclaimed by the senators to their 
several palatinates: they were Ernest of Austria, and Henry 
Duke of Anjou, son of Catherine of Medicis, and this latter was 
elected, and proclaimed King of Poland, by the regent-primate ; a 
deputation was sent to Paris, where Henry swore to observe the 
laws of the realm, and proceeded to Poland to take possession of 
the throne ; but he had not got further than Crakow, when, learn- 
ing the death of Charles IX., his elder brother, he precipitately 
returned to Paris, more like a fugitive fleeing from justice, than a 
king abandoning a throne. 

Another short interregnum took place; but in 1576, Stephen 
Battory, Duke of Transylvania, was unanimously elected by the 
nobles, in spite of the efforts of the Primate Archbishop Ucharski, 
to procure the return of Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, 
Battory reigned with great energy and success ten years, and ad- 
ministered justice with impartiality. Ife had, however, a design 
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to render the crown hereditary, instead of elective, in order to 
break down the power of the nobles; but having convoked a diet, 
with the ostensible design of declaring war against the Muscovites, 
an army was decreed and assembled, and he was on the point of 
carrying his design upon the nobles with force of arms, when 
death put an end to his career, which would probably have deluged 
Poland with blood, had he lived to prosecute his projects. With 
him, too, expired the power and prosperity of Poland; and 
although she prosecuted war, with alternations of brilliant success 
and disastrous defeat, the internal anarchy and discord that pre- 
vailed were too strong for the weak and imbecile princes who sub- 
sequently filled the throne. These yielded to the different factions 
one after another of the prerogatives of the crown, and by thus 
weakening the source of the executive power, without substituting 
suitable laws to replace them, the foundation was laid for that 
spoliation which blotted Poland from the list of nations. Other 
circumstances and events, however, concurred to produce this 
result, which, although we may deplore it, was but the decree of 
that retributive Providence, which visits alike upon nations and 
individuals the crimes against society of which they have been the 
perpetrators. ‘These causes and their effects we shall make the 


subject of future papers. 
° ae [To be continued. | 


THERE’s discontent from sceptre to the swain, 
And from the peasant to the king again. 
Then whatsoever in thy will afflict thee, 
Or in thy pleasure seem to contradict thee, 
Give it a welcome as a wholesome friend 
That would instruct thee to a better end ; 
Since no condition from defect is free, 
Think not to find what here can never be. 
AEx, NICCHOLEs. 


Tue real object of education is to give children resources that 
will endure as long as life endures ; habits that will ameliorate, 
not destroy ; occupations that will render sickness tolerable ; 
solitude, pleasant; age, venerable; life, more dignified and 
useful ; and death, less terrible —Rerv. Sipney Smiru._ 
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HOW THE “RUSSIAN PRISONERS” KEEP TWELFTH 
DAY AT HOME. 


RussIAN PRISONERS AT LEWES. 


Most people have heard of the Russian prisoners, and very few of 
the thousands who have visited Brighton this season, left without 
making an expedition to Lewes gaol to see them. In fact, they 
are quite the lions of the neighbourhood, and the little common 
deal ornaments, puzzles, &c., with the manufacture of which they 
occupy their leisure hours, are the popular articles of sale, not only 
at their own place of confinement, but also at the Brighton shops, 
where the announcement constantly meets the eye, “ Articles made 
by the Russian prisoners sold here.” “ Russian prisoners” they 
are universally called, but very few of them have a right to that 
title, although captured when serving under Russian colours. By 
far the greater proportion of them are from Finland, a province 
formerly belonging to Sweden, and a comparatively recent acquisi- 
tion on the part of Russia, who even now holds a very uncertain 
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sway, and a still slighter influence over the Finlanders, whose 
interests are very generally on the side of their Scandinavian 
ancestry. 

Shall we take a peep at them in their English home? It will 
not take us long. ‘The crowd thickens as we approach the Brighton 
terminus, but we find that most of the passengers have the same 
destination in view. Almost every one at the station is asking for 
a “return to Lewes,” and when we get upon the platform, the 
porters instinctively suggest “ Lewes?” as we glance undecidedly 
towards the long row of carriages. The drive is not interesting, 
and fortunately soon over; and in the course of half an hour we 
find ourselves wending our way up the steep streets of the town, 
following in the wake of a long procession towards the gaol. We 
ring at the bell, and are instantly admitted. No questions are 
asked, our object is known beforehand, and having written down 
our names in the book at the entrance, we are at once informed, 
“This way to the Russian prisoners.” After a few turns, we arrive 
at an open court devoted to the prisoners, most of whom are busy 
at work under a long shed. ‘ They are quite used to visitors, and 
take very little notice of us, so we may look at them as long as we 
please. They are a small race of men, sallow and beardless ; still 
wearing their own uniform, dark trousers, a grey great-coat, 
made very full and strapped together behind, so that it hangs in 
folds, and a round cap. They are all cutting wood into various 
shapes. This old man at the corner is carving out some curious 
little slips, each perforated lengthwise with a slit exactly its own 
width: these are afterwards plaited together, and form a kind of 
prickly wreath, which, in their own country, is devoted to the 
homely purpose of a stand to prevent a pot or kettle from burning 
the table, but which has become a popular drawing-room ornament 
in the land of their captivity. This youth, who looks scarcely 
eighteen, is cutting a cross with hanging ornaments; and that man 
beyond is holding up his handiwork, just completed, for admiration. 
It is very delicate and ingenious, representing a brooding bird ; 
and will certainly be sold as soon as it reaches the stall on the 
other side. 

But we have lingered here long enough—let us follow this 
warder who is conducting a party over the Russian wards. ‘Their 
dormitories look very clean and airy, although of course scantily 
furnished. Each cell contains three beds, generally of iron, though 
some are only hammocks. ‘There is little to excite our attention, 
so we will proceed to the reading-room, a detached building, con- 
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taining under the same roof a barber’s, a tailor’s, and a shoemaker’s 
shop, which occupy several hands. ‘The reading-room is furnished 
with rows of desks and benches, several Swedish and a few Russian 
books. It is well warmed and looks very comfortable. ‘The books 
are on various subjects, from chemistry and the sciences down to 
simple tales. Next our guide leads us to their common dining- 
room, which is also used as a chapel, and finally escorts us to the 
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TOYS MADE BY THE RusstAN PRISONERS AT LEWES, 


shed where the prisoners dispose of their goods, where he leaves us 
to make our purchases. They understand enough English to 
answer inquiries as to the prices, and some few will add “thank 
you,” as they receive the payment, but more will reply “tak” in 
their native tongue. There stands the man with his bird, and see 
— that little girl decides at once that itis the prettiest, and asks 
him “how much?” “Von shilling”—and the bargain is made. 
If we can find another we must certainly secure one—yes, here is 
a perfect duplicate, which will nicely complete our collection ; 
VOL. II. Y 
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and now, having really seen all that there is to see, we follow very 
much the same party down to the station, take our places, and in 
five minutes have left Lewes far behind us. 

But the ride home will give me time to tell something about the 
Finlanders which may perhaps be interesting. We have seen how 
those in England are spending their Christmas holiday time, shall 
I tell you what their countrymen are doing at home? Every land 
has its own peculiar customs, especially at this season, and in Finland 
they observe a very ancient and singular one, which has been 
handed down from the earliest Christian times. From Christmas to 
‘Twelfth-day, which they call the day of the three holy kings, they 
preserve the remembrance of the star which led the wise men of 
the East to Bethlehem, by a curious piece of masking or pageantry 
called “ the Star-bearers,” which they perform from house to house. 
Eight persons, besides the actual star-bearers, are necessary to form 
a perfect “Star ;” namely, King Herod ; his squire, or “ true-man ;” 
the black king from the Morians’ land; the three wise men; the 
Virgin, also ealled “Venus” and “the goddess ;”’ and the black 
king’s slave. The star is a transparency of oiled paper, cut into 
rays from three to four feet in diameter, and made to revolve per- 
petually. Permission to enter the house and act the pageant is 
demanded by King Herod, whose costume is a dark-blue military 
dress, decorated with gold spangles and epaulettes, with a crown 
on his head. Leave being given, the whole company follow him. 
All except the Virgin are armed with swords, and the black king 
wears a gold crown. The Virgin is attired in white, with a simple 
circlet round her head. A chair being substituted for a throne, 
King Herod seats himself and the whole company sing— 

“A merry Christmas to you all! master and mistress too, 
May God preserve us all from harm, ourselves as well as you ; 


For Christ is born in Bethlehem to-day at the cock-crow, 
All sorrow now is fled away, as the holy kings shall know.” 


Then King Herod inquires, “ Where shall Christ be born ?” 
His “true-man”’ answers “In Bethlehem, in the land of Judea.” 
King Herod replies, “I am a lord and king over that country, and 
will journey to Bethlehem. But who are those strange men come 
into my kingdom?” The true-man answers, “Gentiles from the 
east country who have left Mediham (Media), and come to worship 
the new-born king. I bear my sword in my hand, at the king’s 
command. I will fight with these wise men.” A short combat 
then ensues between him and the black king, after which he 
presents himself saying, “I come from the fight, 1 have wounded 
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the wise men, and the blood of the Virgin stains my sword.” He 
receives due thanks, and the black king next speaks. ‘ Good-day, 
my lord and king.” King Herod inquires,— 

“ Who art thou, thou black man ?”’ 

Black King. “1 am lord and king of the Morians’ land.” 

King Herod. “King as thou art, thou must fall down on thy 
bare knees before me.” 

Black King (turning to his slave.) “'Thou canst fall down.’ 

King Herod. “Either do it thyself, or die the death.” 

Black King. “ Not while I own my good sword.” 

But in spite of this heroic resolve, the slave advances, takes off 
the black king’s crown, the three wise men present swords, and all 
do homage, King Herod repeating, “ My grace be with thee.” 

The next act, if we may so call it, begins by the bearers 
singing— 

“Tf Venus could govern all hearts with her power, 
Many a man were in peril of love ; 
If Venus could govern all hearts with her power 
Many a man would soon die in his love. 
Behold then a proof in this very hour 
The king loves the Virgin and goes to the grove.” 


Meanwhile King Herod approaches the Virgin : they continue— 


‘She sprang aside, among wild beasts and bears, 
The thorn and the thistle her virgin foot tears. 
The Virgin is trembling with fear lest she stray, 
Lest wild beasts should meet her and bear her away.” 
They cease, and the Virgin prays :— 
“Oh Father, if thou reign above the sky, 
Then help thy daughter in her misery ! 
A fear comes o’er me of some unknown harm, 
Oh Father! shield and guard me with thine arm,” 


The company proceed with their song— 


“The goddess had not ended half her prayer, 
When she in that same hour became a tree ; 
And leaves and lovely lilies was her hair, 
Her arms the branches, roots her feet must be.” 


Here the Virgin suddenly suspends before her a piece of linen, 
on which is painted a spreading tree, and the king comes forward 
and kisses it saying, 


“ Since thou wilt never my beloved be, 
All thy life long shalt thou remain a tree ; 
Unto my palace shalt thou lend thy shade, 
And of thy boughs shall heroes’ crowns be made.” 


y 2 
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After this tender appeal he reseats himself on his throne, and 
listens while the remainder of the maskers recite the following 


ballad :—~ 
“ As the shepherds watched their flock, 
Thus they heard the angel sing— 
‘I bring you tidings of great joy 
For this day is born your king ; 
A maid salvation brings to men, 
Christ is born in Bethlehem.” 


When King Herod heard them tell 
Christ was born of Mary mild, 
Grief and anger fill’d his soul, 
And he sent to kill the child. 
For the star had shown to men 
Christ the king in Bethlehem, 


At this point the goddess seats herself on Herod’s throne, 
appearing overcome with grief, and hiding her face in her hands. 
They converse together in an under tone, while the actors 
continue :— 

“ A star came from the east country 
Which lighted them unceasingly ; 
Then Joseph took the heavenly child 
From Mary’s arms, the mother mild, 
To ‘Egypt fled in misery, 

In hunger, cold, and poverty. 


We will praise God heartily, 
Because that with our mortal eyes 
We have seen our Son arise, 
Because he helpeth us to win 

The fight of Satan and of sin. 

We believe in Christ our Lord, 
And in his most holy word, 

Now and everlastingly.” 


Here ends the serious portion of the pageant: the bearers, 
parading their star, then make a threatening declaration of pawn- 
ing it, unless a cup of Christmas ale be speedly brought to them, 
and the king of the Morians’ land collects the alms; after which 
they all retire, singing — 


“We thank you for your charity, 

The money rang right merrily, 

’ Tis showed by all our company. 
Receive our thanks—your gift shall be 
Henceforward in God’s memory, 

Nor fade from ours till morning light, 
And so we wish you all ‘good-night !’” 
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And so ends the piece, a strange mixture of folly and sense, of 
heathenism and Christianity. : 

Its origin, as far as it can be traced, appears to be this. In very 
early times the following ceremonial was observed in the churches 
on the festival of the Epiphany—three priests, in regal attire and 
followed by servants bringing gifts, walked in procession through 
the town, pointing towards a star in the heavens by which they 
pretended to be guided. On entering the church an illuminated 
star was discovered above the high altar, before which stood a 
priest, who demanded whom they sought. On the reply that they 
sought the king of the Jews, a curtain was drawn aside, displaying 
a sleeping child, before whom they fell down and offered their 
gifts. In process of time this ¢eremony degenerated into a 
custom of begging alms from house to house among the lower 
officials of the churches and convents; the star, which formerly 
shone within the holy building, accompanying them in their 
wanderings. ‘This again, by degrees, fell entirely into the hands 
of the common people, and received a traditionary accumulation 
of songs and personages, which has debased it into the incongruous 


medley of the form in which it is preseuted at this day. 


THE HARP AND THE POET, 


Tue wind, before it woos the harp, 
Is but the wild and tuneless air ; 
Yet, as it passes through the chords, 
Changes to music rare. 
And so the poet’s soul converts 
The common things that round him lie 
Into a gentle voice of song. 


Tue fire-side is a seminary of infinite importance. It is im- 
portant, because it is universal, and because the education it 
bestows, being woven in with the woof of childhood, gives form 
and colour to the whole texture of life. There are few who can 
receive the honours of a college, but all are graduates of the 
hearth. The learning of the university may fade from the recol- 
lection, its classic lore may moulder in the halls of memory, but 
the simple lessons of home, enamelled upon the heart of childhood, 
defy the rust of years, and outlive the more mature but less vivid 
pictures of after-days. 
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ANCIENT LONDON.—No., IV. 


Arrer the lists and the gibbet, the third great picture of ancient 
Smithfield is the stake. Not long since a dark square portion of the 
pavement, now removed, near the gate of St. Bartholomew’s 
Priory, marked the spot where that ill-omened instrument used to 
be planted.* The earliest application of this horrid punishment 
was resorted to in cases of reputed sorcerers and witches. In 
the Anglo-Saxon time the imputation of sorcery appears to have 
been incurred by a lapse from the obligations of baptism to the 
old superstition and rites of their original heathenism, and the 
punishment formerly held due to heresy probably originated in 
primitive association of those offences. ‘The words in Shakspere’s 
play (Henry VI., Part II.)— 
“ The witch in Smithfield shall be burned to ashes,” 


tends to identify the practice with the place; but, as regards the 
more durable records of Smithfield martyrology, they may be 
touched upon with more propriety in another part of these writings. 
To return to St. Bartholomew’s Priory, from which we have 
been led away by the associations due to its locality ; its origin is 
detailed in a manuscript in the Cottonian collection of the British 
Museum, which appears to have been written in the fifteenth 
century, but its matter bears internal evidence of having been 
originally compiled about the twelfth century, or nearly contem- 
porary with the founder, Rahere—for the writer professes to set 
down that which— 
“ they testified to us that sey hym, heard hym, and were presente yn hys 
werkys and dedis, of the which sume have take their sleepe yn Christe, and 
sume he zith alyve, and wytnesseth of that we shall after say.” 
According to this rare and highly illustrative narrative, passages 
of which rise into a degree of solemn beauty of language. Rahere 
was a man— 


‘* Sprongying and born of low kynage: whan he attayned’ the floure of 
youth, he began to haunte the householdys of noblemen and the palices of 
prynces, where, under everye elbowe of them he spread their coshyngs with 
iapys and flatteryngs, delectably anointing their eyes, by thys man to draw 


* Removed in 1848 in the construction of a sewer ; a quantity of bones 
found underneath were supposed to be those of persons burnt at the 


stake, and their ashes buried on the spot. They were carried away as 
sacred relics, 
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to hym their frendschippis, and zit he was not cotent with this, but oft 
hawnted the king’s palice, and amonge the noysefull presse of that tumul- 
tuous courte, enformed hymself with polite and carnal suavyte by which he 
might drawe to him the hertys of many oone, &c.” . 
Thus far the orthography of the original, which is composed in 
Latin and English.. Further extracts may be modified (as regards 
spelling only) for the sake of convenient perusal. “ But,” con- 
tinues the writer, who shows no disposition to excuse the levity 
and sycophancy of Rahere’s early career, 


‘the inward seer and merciful God of all, the which out of Mary Magdalene 
cast out seven fiends ; the which, to the Fisher gave the keys of Heaven, 
mercifully converted this man from the error of his way, and added to him 


so many gifts of virtue.” 

Rahere now undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, and there, “ at the 
shrines of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, he, weeping his 
deeds, prayed to our Lord for remission of them.’ While tarry- 
ing there, “he began to be vexed with grievous sickness, and his 
dolours, little and little, taking their increase, he drew to the 
extreme of life.’ In his dread he vowed,— 


“ that if health God would him grant, that he might return to his own 
country, he would make an hospital in recreation of poor men, and to them so 
there gathered, necessaries minister after his power. And not long after tho 
benign and merciful Lord beheld this weeping man, and gave him his 
health, approved his vow. So of his sickness recovered he was, and in 
short time, whole made, began homeward to come, his vow to fulfil that 
he had made. When he would perfect his way that he had begun, in a 
certain night he saw a vision, full of dread and sweetness.” 


In this vision St. Bartholomew appeared to Rahere, and com- 
manded him to found a church in a place chosen by Divine will, in 
the suburbs of London, at Smithfield. On his arrival in London, 
Rahere made known to the king the obligation he had taken upon 
him, and was received with favour, for a traditionary sanctity was 
assuciated with the spot pointed to for his intended church, through 
a revelation in reference to it which had been announced by 
Edward the Confessor, in one of those prophetic ecstasies by which 
he was visited in his latter years. Also “Three men of Greece,” 
says the manuscript, ‘‘ came to London, and upon this spot wor- 
shipped God, and prophesied that here should be built an accept- 
able temple, and that its fame should attain from the spring of the 
sun to the going down.” Although the king gave Rahere a 
favourable audience, it does not appear that he extended any im- 
mediate aid towards his project beyond a grant of land. He 
began upon his own resources to clear a portion of ground for the 
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foundations of his church, itself, according to the manuscript, no 
small undertaking. 


“Right unclean it was, and as a marsh damp and fenny, with water almost 
every time abounding, and that that was eminent above the water, dry, 
was deputed to be the gibbet, or gallows of thieves, and to the torment of 
others that were arraigned (deepnyd) by judicial authority.” 

Truly, when Rahere had applied his study to the purgation of this 
place, and decreed to put his hand to that holy building, he was not 
ignorant of Satan’s wiles, for he made and feigned himself unwise, 
and outwardly pretended the cheer of an idiot, and began a little 
while to hide the “secretness of his soul.” By means of this 
artifice, which, perhaps, he justified by the example of David,* he, 
by his oddities, attracted idle people and children, and— 

“with this use and help stones and other things (profitable to the 
building) lightly he gathered together. He played with them, and from day 
to day made himself more vile in his owneyes. But having thus won this 
attention he improved the opportunity for exhorting and instructing his 
playfellows, so that now he stirred his audience to gladness, that all the 
people applauded him, and incontinent he proffered sadness, and ‘so now 
of their sins, that all the people were compelled unto sighing and 
weeping.” 

In this way the work went on, and— 


“the church he made of comely stone work, tablewise. And an hospital- 
house, a little longer off from the church, by himself he began to edify. 
The church was founded (as we have taken of our elders) in the month of 
March, in the name of our Lord Jhu Christ, in memory of most blessed 
Bartholomew Apostle, the year from the incarnation of the same Lord 
our Saviour Mme C xij, Then holding and ruling the holy see of Rome, 
most holy father Pope Calixtus the Second. President in the church of 
England, William Archbishop of Canterbury, and Richard Bishop of 
London, the which of due law and right hallowed that place in the cast 
part of the aforesaid fieldt (and bishoply authority dedicated the same that 
time full brief and short) as a cemetery. Reigning the younger son of 
William Jothy, first king of Englishmen in the north, Herry the First, 
XXX‘y years, and a side half (approximate), the third year of his reign.” 
Thus was the foul and polluted spot purged and sanctified by 
the token of the cross, and he who had wrought this wondrous 
change — 
“was proved not unwise as he was trowed, but very wise, and that that 
was hid and secret openly began to be made to all men, and,” says his 
biographer, “‘ whose heart lightly should take or admit such a man, not pro- 
duct of gentle blood, not greatly endowed with literature or Of divine kynage. 


* 1 Sam. xxi. 13, + Smithfield. 

t The chronology, here vaguely expressed, seems to date from the re- 
duction of the north of England by William the Conqueror, and from the 
commencement of St. Bartholomew's Church in the third year of Henry |. 
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“Thus proceeding the time, clerks to live under regular institution in 
the same place, were brought together, Rahere obtaining the cure and office 
of the priorhood, and ministering to them necessaries (not of certain rents) 
but plenteously of oblations of faithful people. 

“When the priory began to flourish and its fame spread, Rahere joined 
to him a certain old man, Alfun by name, to whom was sad age with ex- 
perience of long time. ‘This same old man not long before builded the 
church of St. Giles, at the gate of the city that in English tongue is called 
Cripplegate, and that good work happily he had ended. It was the manner 
and custom of this Alfun, with ministers of the ‘church, to compass and 
go about the high places of the church, busily to seek and provide 
necessaries to the need of the poor men that lay in the hospital, and to 
them that were hired to the making up of their church.” 


And now Rahere witnessed the fruits of his pious labours :— 

“ Languishing men grieved with varying sorrows, softly lay in the church, 
prostrate, beseeching the mercy of God and the presence of St. Bartho- 
lomew.” 

In the midst of his good works Rahere did not escape the 

crosses of malice and calumny of which he appears to have had 
forebodings,— 
* that dread,” says the MS,, “that he dreaded happened him. He was to 
some the odour of life unto life, to others the odour of death unto death. 
Some said he was a deceiver for cause that in the net of the great fisher 
evil fishes were medilled (mixed) with good. 

Happily the friendship of the king enabled Rahere to defeat the 

plots of his enemies, and he lived to witness the completion of his 
labour of unparalleled devotion and constancy, and— 
“after the service of his pelacry xx1J years and vi months, the xx day of 
September, the vis month, the clay house of this world he forsook, and the 
house everlasting he entered—that founded this house unto the laud and 
honour of the name of Christ, that in the house of his father he might be 
crowned, in his mildness and in his mercy, And in this we trust,” says 
the writer, “as we hope in the meritorious help of our mighty patron, (to 
whom) the little flock of x11J canons, asa few sheep, he hath left with little 
land and right few rents, nevertheless with copious oblations of the altar ; 
and helping of the nigh parts of the populous city they were holpen.” 

The tomb of Rahere is on the right hand of the altar in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, bearing his recumbent effigy clothed 
in the black habit and cowl of his order ; the hands clasped over 
the breast as in prayer or devotional meditation. The expression 
of the face is benign, and indicates such positive individuality as 
to induce the belief of its being a true portraiture of the good 
prior, although the tomb is of a date some centuries later than his 
time, being perhaps copied from an earlier portrait or effigy. An 
angel at the feet of the figure bears a shield of the prior’s arms, 
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and on either side, kneeling at the prior’s knee, are diminutive 
figures of canons with the holy Bible before them, open at the 
beautiful passage in Isaiah,* selected no doubt with reference to 
Rahere’s especial mission, viz.,— 

“The Lord shall comfort Zion, he will comfort all her waste places, and 
he will make her wilderness like Eden and her desert like the garden of the 


Lord ; joy and gladness shall be found therein, thanksgiving and the voice 
of melody.” 
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On the edge of the slab over the ledger is inscribed— 
Wic jacet Maherus primus Canonicus et primus prior huius Ecclesiae. 


The face of the tomb is decorated with quatrefoils, in panels 


* Tsaiah li. 
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containing shields of arms.* It is surmounted by a canopy of four 
arches, delicately enriched with crockets, finials, &c. This tomb, 
and the manuscript from which the above extracts are taken, 
appear to correspond in point of date, about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, at which time a considerable portion of the priery 
was rebuilt. Stow mentions the restoration of the tomb itself by 
Prior Bolton, the last but one who held that office before the 
suppression of the monastery. 

At the Dissolution the priory church was made parochial, and 
the portion so appropriated is the choir of the ancient church, 
which retains the leading features of its original construction, 
being strikingly bold, massive, and simple in all its parts. The 
side aisles are separated on either side by three semicircular arches 
resting partly upon piers, and a circular pillar of the strong pro- 
portion of four feet in diameter, and eight feet in height, the 
capital included; the arches are ornamented with the billet 
moulding, and every feature of the detail is strikingly bold and 
consistent, with a severe and massive style of construction. The 
altar is terminated by a semicircular sweep of very stately and 
perfect character, but this fine portion of the edifice is now con- 
cealed by a modern altar-screen. The gallery-story consists of a 
small arcade resting on slender square-headed pillars, within a 
large arch. The clerestory is of more recent construction, being 
in the pointed style. At the point where the junction of the nave 
with the choir and transepts formerly completed the edifice, the 
arches are peculiarly fine and perfect, and indicate a mixed or 
transition variety of semicircular and pointed forms; those which 
unite the nave and choir being in the former style, and those 
approximating to the transepts of the latter. The archivolts are 
richly ornamented with zigzag mouldings. 

Nearly opposite to the tomb of Rahere, on the south side of 
the choir, filling one of the windows of the gallery story, is an 
elegant relic of the architectural taste of Prior Bolton, consisting 
of a semihexagonal balcony, from which he could observe his 
canons at their service in the choir below. It is ornamented with 
panels, the centre one containing his rebus of the bolt-in-tun, to 
which Ben Jonson alludes in his line— 

“ Of Prior Bolton with his bolt and tun.” 

* First, argent, a cross, gules ; second, gules, two lions passant gardent, in 
pale, and in chief two ducal coronets, or; third, France and England 
quarterly ; fourth, gules, a bend between two martlets, argent: 
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The general exterior of the church, as it now appears, is mean 
and unworthy. Once a magnificent pile, pulling down and 
building up together with the edifications of churchwardens, have 
added squalor to the deformity of an unhandsome brick tower 
erected in 1628. 

The foundations of the nave still remain a little below the sur- 
face, and part of the wall of the south aisle appears just within the 
gate. This wall forms the north boundary of a building which has 
evidently been an early appurtenance to the priory, being probably 
due to an extension of the buildings made soon after the death of 
Rahere, described in the Rahere MS. as the work of his successor. 
After the departure of the first prior, we are told that when the day 
of his nativity into heaven was known, it was solemnized with great 
mirth and dancing upon earth, a remarkable way of observing his 
apotheosis, which is countenanced by the observation of Pennant, 
who, in his ‘ Northern Tour,’ mentions the practice of dancing, as 
part of the funeral ceremony in a certain district of Scotland. 

Of the more ample buildings wherewith St. Bartholomew’s 
tabernacles were dilated, the appurtenance, adjoining the south 
wall of the nave, appears to be a vestige. The place to all 
outward appearance is a common public-house, by the sign of 
the Coach and Horses,” standing just within the west gate of 
the church and at the entrance to St. Bartholomew’s Close. 
It is in the lowermost part of this fabric that the evidences 
of its antiquity are to be sought, being the remains of a crypt 
now used as a beer-cellar under the house. Here the — 
lined walls are of immense thickness, and the remains of ¢ 
clustered column serve to identify the building with the period of 
the transition style in the middle of the twelfth century, such as 
came into use in the priority of Prior Thomas. In the taproom 
of the public-house, a window of early English character, and 
another transition in the building, apparently according to the 
taste or occasions of successive centuries, appears in the first floor, 
now appropriated as a common dormitory for such frequenters of 
Smithfield market or others, whose means or requirements do 
not include the seclusion uf a single bedroom. This, which has 
been a noble chamber, embracing the whole floor, is divided by a 
slight partition. Its whole length is about thirty-four feet, and 
the height upwards of twenty feet. The roof is arched, and the 
substantial nature of the building is indicated by the bulk of the 
wall—about three feet in thickness. A heavy cornice which skirts 


the spring of the roof belongs to the end of the fifteenth, or the 
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beginning of the sixteenth century ; and the form of a small door, 
which has been built up, indicates a similar period. The cornice 
is decorated with shields, which have probably borne the arms of 
royal or noble patrons of the monastery. From the position of 
this building it may be supposed to have belonged to the hospitium, 
or place of reception for pilgrims and others who might claim rest 
and refreshment. The back of the ‘Coach and Horses” presents 
the appearance of a small galleried inn-yard ; and beyond this was, 





CLOISTER, St, BARTHOLOMEW’S, 


till within a few years, a smithy, reared against the west wall of the 
ast cloister: this, the only remains of the cloisters, had been built 
up on account of its ruinous and dangerous state, but the writer 
obtained leave to make a breach in the wall sufficient for the 
transit of his body, and by the aid of the blacksmith and an 
assistant cyclops, he contrived to effect an entry, and so to obtain 
a sketch, of which the accompanying woodcut is a copy. The 
Norman arch, at the end of the view, communicated formerly with 
the church, at the east end of the nave. ‘The smaller door in the 
west wall, which by its style appears to have been constructed in 
the latter days of the monastery, has served as an entrance to the 
north cloister. Some stone coffins have been dug up on the site of 
the south cloister, one of which contained the remains of a 
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skeleton which had become incorporated with the stone on which 
it lay, so as to remain incrusted upon it when the coffin was 
removed and placed upright against a wall, In the basement of 
a house in the Close, near the south cloister, remains. of a part of 
the monastic buildings are indicated by the great thickness of the 
walls and the appearance of pointed arches. In the Close, 
abutting on the south end of the east cloister, the Refectory or 
Hall of the priory is distinguishable—although fronted with brick 
and divided inside by floors for the purposes of a tobacco-manu- 
fuctory—by its ancient timber roof of sound oak, at the height of 
about forty feet, having originally spanned a noble chamber of 
about a hundred and twenty feet in length and about thirty feet in 
breadth, such as might be suitable to the best days of the monas- 
tery, in a worldly sense, when the customs and benefits of the fair, 
granted by Henry IL, to be kept yearly at Bartholomew-tide 
flowed into the coffers of the monastery, and the high and mighty 
graced the prior’s tables with their lordly presence. The whole 
space beneath the Refectory is embraced by the crypt, adjoining 
which was achapel; but this building, with some other parts of the 
priory, were destroyed by fire in 1830. This chapel had an ancient 
timber roof, and in a corner stood a piece of sculpture representing 
the figure of a priest bearing a child in his arms—probably St. 
Anthony of Padua. This chapel fell into the hands of certain of 
the early Nonconformists, and some provision for private exit 
served to indicate that their tenure was not always undisturbed. 
In 1753, John Wesley obtained possession of it, and opened it for 
the use of his followers, with a sermon. A specification of the 
appurtenances of the monastery, made at the time of the Disso- 
lution, includes “le fermery, le dorter, le frater, les cloisters, les 
galleries, le hall, le kitchen, le buttry, le pantry, le olde kitchen, 
le woodhouse, le garner, and le prior’s stables.” 

The three first were included in a large building still existing 
at the east end of the church, which was the prior’s house. This 
building is disguised by plaster modern windows, but its antiquity 
is distinguishable by two buttresses on the south wall; the walls 
are, in conformity with other parts of the monastic buildings, of 
ereat thickness. The ground floor, which probably contained the 
prior’s own proper apartments, has been divided for modern 
purposes, so as to destroy all tokens of its original condition; but 
the uppermost floor is undivided ; this is supposed to have been the 
dorter, or general sleeping apartment of the canons It is now 
used for the business of gimp-spinning. Three arches with flat 
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pillars—the capitals corresponding with those in the choir of the 
church—are here visible, and in a deep recess on the stair a 
small painted window is seen. The ruins of the south transept of 
the church have recently been removed. This part, together with 
the chapter-house, were destroyed by fire, but the surviving vestiges, 
with the remains of the fine arch which communicated between, were 
beautiful even in the last stage of decay ; and the eye accustomed 
to their picturesque array, views with a painful impression the 
unseemly assemblage of sheds to which they have given place, 
The offices included in the afore-mentioned specification as 
“le kitchen, le buttry,’ &c., are still represented by some 
remains which are to be traced among the houses to the south-east 
of the church. One of these was the kitchen, from which a sub- 
terranean passage communicated with the church—this is attested 
by the proprietor, to whose knowledge persons have passed through 
it. In this house the remains of late pointed arches are visible in 
walls of great substance. It likewise contains two fine panelled 
rooms, one of which has a vaulted roof, and is decorated witha 
carved mantelpiece. About a century ago there stood a gateway 
leading to those offices, near which grew a celebrated mulberry 
tree. This site is marked in an old plan as the mulberry-garden, 
and the last remnant of those trees, which for ages had contributed 
a favourite dainty to the indulgences of the sweet-toothed canons, 
lingered in the condition of a sapless stump, till it was grubbed up 
about twelve years ago. Matthew Paris relates a piece of scandal 
which affords a striking picture of the manners of the time, and 
likewise shows that the privileges of St. Bartholomew’s priory were 
luoked upon with jealousy by the superior members of the church. 
“Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury,” we are told, “ in his visitation 
came to this priory, where being received with procession in most solemn 
wise, he said that he passed not upon the honours, but came to visit 
them ; to whom the canon answered, that they having a learned bishop 
ought not in contempt of him to be visited of any other; which answer 
so much offended the archbishop, that he forthwith fell on the sub-prior 
and smote him on the face, saying, ‘Indeed! doth it become you English 
traitors so to answer me?’ Thus raging with oaths not to be recited, he 
rent in pieces the rich cape of the sub-prior, and trod it under his feet, 
and thrust him against a pillar of the chancel with such violence, that 
he had almost killed him; but the canons, seeing their sub-prior thus 
almost slain, came and plucked off the archbishop with such force that 
they overthrew him backwards, whereby they might see that he was 
armed and prepared to fight. The archbishop’s men, seeing their 
master down, being all strangers (foreigners) and their master’s country- 
men born at Provence, fell upon the canons, beat them, tore them and 
trod them under foot. At length the canons getting away as well as they 
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could, ran, bloody, miry, rent and torn, to the Bishop of London to 
complain, who bade them go to the king at Westminster, and tell him 
thereof; whereupon four of them went thither, the rest were not able, 
they were so hurt, But when they came to Westminster the king would 
neither hear nor see them, so they returned without redress. Inthe mean- 
time the City was in an uproar and ready to have rung the common bell, 
and to have hewed the archbishop into small pieces, who was secretly crept 
to Lamheth (Lambeth), where they sought him, and not knowing him by 
sight, said to themselves, Where is the ruffian? That cruel smiter, he 
is no winner of souls, but an exactor of money, whom neither God, nor 
any lawful or free election did bring to this promotion, but the king did 
unlawfully intrude him, being unlearned, a stranger born, and having a 
wife, &c. But the archbishop conveyed himself over (to Westminster) 
and went to the king with a great complaint against the canons, 
whereas himself was guilty.” 


The priors of St. Bartholomew had for their country residence 
the house and tower at Canonbury, which were rebuilt by Prior 
Bolton. It does not appear at what time they became possessed 
of this place ; but a date of 1362 on a stone in one of the houses 
raised upon the site, is supposed to indicate the original period of 
the buildings. ‘The tower, built of brick, is still a conspicuous and 
interesting object—not the less so from its having in later times 
been an occasional residence of Oliver Goldsmith.* Large 
vestiges of the monastic residence are to be discovered in the 


adjacent houses; in one especially where the whole basement is of 


Gothic character, and one of the doors bears the relics of the bolt- 
in-tun. Indeed, three or four of those houses are in fact recon- 
structions of portions of the monastic edifice, and of the sumptuous 
house of Sir John Spencer, a citizen called, from his great wealth, 
“Rich Spencer,” who succeeded to the possession of the place. 
Among the most pleasing features of this place were two garden 
houses, connected by a terrace wall evidently built by Prior Bolton, 
for in the wall of one of them was one of the numerous repetitions 
of his rebus. They, together with the wall, were built of fine old 
* “(Old Canonbury’s tow’r, an ancient pile, 

To various fates assigned, and where, by turns, 

Meanness and grandeur have alternate reign’d. 

Hither in latter days hath genius fled, 

From yonder city, to respire and die. 

Here the sweet bard of Auburn sat and tun’d 

‘The plaintive moanings of his village dirge. 

Here learned Chambers treasur’d lore for men, 

And Newbery here, his A B C’s for babes.” 

‘ La Bagatella, or Delineations of Home Scenery,’ 

by William Fox, jun.: small 8yo, 1801, 
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English brick, the bloom whereof, when the southern sunshine fell 
upon it—relieving fig-trees of large growth, vines, and tufts of 
rosemary, thyme, and. wallflowers—was a study for a painter of the 
pre-Raphaelite school, and a scene in which to conjure up a vision 
of the buxom prior enjoying his rus in urbe, where the bells of his 
priory sounded across pleasant meadows, before the plague of brick 
and mortar had broke out, and when merry Islington was a country 
village, the nearest approach to which in the way of buildings was 
the glittering fane of the church of the knights hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, a little in advance of St. Bartholomew’ s, and 
that in its turn a little i in advance, together with the monasteries 
of the Carthusians, of the walls of London, within whose civic zone 
rose supreme the towers of St. Paul's, itself the cynosure of many 
a famous tower and spire and stately edifice. In a recent visit to 
the scene of such waking visions, the writer found Prior Bolton’s 
garden, its sunny terraces, its famous mulberry trees of the old 
priory stock, its fish-pond marked by the prior’s rebus, all its 
pleasant sights and sweet scents, obliterated, as though they had 
never been, and their place usurped by a reeking, dingy row of 
houses, in the backyard of one of which Prior Bolton’s garden 
house, still bearing his rebus, was degraded to the condition of a 
coal-hole! St. Bartholomew’s priory was surrendered by the 
prior, Robert Fuller, on the 25th of October 1539, 

In 1544, a grant was made of the patronage and precincts of 
the monastery to Sir Richard Rich, afterwards Lord Rich, 
Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations, and Lord Chancellor 
in the reign of Edward VI. He was father to the apothegm, 
“Well done if warily!” Cromwell, it was said, “ was the mall, 
and Rich the hammer of abbeys,” and the latter proved himself a 
shrewd and diligent agent to the grasping king, in the work of 
wholesale appropriation ; his maxim being, “ when those religious 
societies saw they had faults enough discovered to take away their 
lands, they had wit enough to give them up!” and it was his rule by 
the art of casuistry, in which he was a master, to suggest the faults 
upon which he acted. When sent to More, he asked him this subtle 
question, “ Whether he would acknowledge the king supreme head 
if he were enjoined by an Act of Parliament ?” Sir Thomas asked 
him again, “ Ifthe Parliament enacted that God should not be Lord, 
whether he should consent to it?” and those words undid him.* 

Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer to Elizabeth, 
a character as different from his predecessor as wisdom differs from 

« Lloyd’s ‘State Worthies, 1760. 
Vol. II. Z 
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cunning, was likewise an inhabitant of the Close. His tomb is 
in the church. Maximilian Coult, the sculptor, likewise inhabited 
this place in the reign of James I. St. Bartholomew’s churchyard, 
in ancient times, was the scene of scholastic disputations on the 
part of the scholars of the different public schools of London, who 
repaired here at set times for that purpose. 

The hospital of St. Bartholomew, although it originated with 
the priory, is now in a separate parish—that of St. Bart holomew 
the Less. The good work of Rahere and Alfunc lives to this day. 
This hospital was built for a master, brethren, and sisters, and for 
the entertainment of poor diseased people till they got well, of 
distressed women in pregnancy, till they were delivered, and were 
able to go abroad ; and for the support of all such children whose 
mothers died in the house, till they attained the age of seven years. 
Henry I. by his charter bestowed on the church and hospital 
various privileges. However, the charter of Henry, when the 
eighth of the name had decreed the wholesale business of sup- 
pression, was of no avail, and the hospital fell with the monastery. 

But the blessing which never forsakes a work of genuine charity 
did not fail in this instance. The king appears to have ex- 
perienced some misgivings at the close of his reign and life, and it 
was probably under this influence, that it was granted to the 
corporation of London, under whose auspices it has grown and 
prospered. No vestige of the ancient edifice remains; and it 
is to be regretted that not a morsel, had it been no more than a 
single stone, should have connected the present with the past. 
The last vestige of Rahere’s building, the ancient cloister, was 
removed in 1730. The present building was erected by Gibbs in 
the mayoralty of Sir Richard Brocas, president of the hospital. 
The great staircase of the present building is a monument of the 
generosity if not of the peculiar genius of William Hogarth, being 
embellished with his gratuitous paintings, including the Good 
Samaritan, the Pool of Bethesda, a representation of Rahere 
laying the foundation stone, a sick man carried on a bier attended by 
a monk, &c. The church of St. Bartholomew the Less was founded 
by Rahere as a chapel to the hospital ; but at the Dissolution it was 
converted into a parish church for the inhabitants of the precinct 
of the hospital It escaped the great fire of London, but it 
retains no original feature; but some vestiges of comparative 
antiquity have survived the efforts of tasteless repair. Some 
brasses and other monuments remain ; and among the latter is that 
of Anne, wife of Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of the celebrated 
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library at Oxford. The tower retains some marks of antiquity, of 
which the belfry shown in the wood-cut is a feature. 
In the wars which suc- 
ceeded the death of Henry 
I., the Londoners sided 
with Stephen, from whom 
they procured, at the cost 
of one hundred marks, a 
renewal of the right of 
appointing their own she- 
riffs ; but when the balance 
of success turned in favour 
of Matilda, she showed her 
displeasure by giving the 
sheriffwick to Geoffrey 
Earl of Essex, and for 
their further mortification 
appointed him justiciary of 
the City and of Middle- 
sex ; thus giving him the 
control of all pleas either 
in the City or the county. She likewise granted to him the 
custody of the Tower, together with all the lands, tenements, 
castles, and bailiwicks which had been held by his grandfather, his 
father, or himself, of the Crown, at a fee-farm of 300/. per annum. 
By this act the City was deprived of the chief benefits conveyed 
by the charter of Henry I., aforementioned. Undaunted by those 
encroachments upon their privileges, the citizens continued in 
allegiance to Stephen, and their magistrates, being summoned to a 
convention held at Winchester, where Matilda was elected to the 
Crown, they declined to, agree to Matilda’s appointment,’ and 
declared they were not sent to enter into needless controversy, but 
to endeavour the release of the king, then a prisoner after the battle 
of Lincoln, which they said was not only the earnest, desire of the 
citizens, but likewise of all the nobility residing in the City. Matilda, 
aware of the importance of obtaining their support towards her 
permanent establishment on the throne, entered into a negotiation, 
during which the City was agitated by the division of parties; but 
eventually that of the Empress prevailed ; the City was surrendered 
to her, and she made her entry with great pomp, being accompanied 
by her uncle, David of Scotland, and a great number of the nobility, 
and by the heads of the Church, who were her especial supporters. 
Z2 
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LETTERS FROM ALABAMA.—No. IV. 


Dallas, June 10, 18— 

A Frew nights ago, after all in the house had long retired to rest, 
not fecling disposed for sleep, I was sitting at an open window. 
We usu ually sleep with every window wide open, there being 
latticed blinds or shutters to prevent the intrusion of bats, birds, 
&e. It was fast approaching to midnight; the air, cleared bya 
recent thunder-storm, was most refreshingly cool and balmy ; and 
gushes of fragrance rose from the garden that smiled beneath. It 
was not dark, for there was “a good piece of a moon” in the sky, 
whose rays fell on the tops of the almost boundless forest around, 
and nearer at hand were reflected by the diamond drops of rain 
that still glistened on the bushes. 

Suddenly I was electrified by the clear and distinct voice of 
the Chuck-will’s-widow (Caprimulgus Carolinensis) in a group of 
trees in the garden, and not half a stone’s throw from the window 
where I was sitting. I caygnot tell you how much I was delighted 
with this sound. I had read of it often in other lands; it was in- 
vested in my imagination with a sort of romance, and to hear it 
with my own ears was one of the pleasures which I had eagerly 
anticipated in coming to this southern region. My mind was already 
in a state of quiet but high enjoyment, and was prepared fully to 
appreciate a long-wished-for gratification. I was almost breathless 
lest any sound should alarm the bird and drive it away, and my 
ears seemed to strain to catch every intonation uttered. It may 
appear strange to you that the voice of a bird should have such an 
influence, but such was the fact. The bird continued to repeat its 
call at intervals of two or three seconds for about half-an-hour. 
After it had been some time thus engaged, another answered, the 
two sometimes calling alternately, ond sometimes together. A 
third, yet further off, soon joined them, after which the first ceased 
and flew away. The next evening, soon after sunset, I heard 
them calling in every direction, loud and fast, in the woods that 
surrounded the house. I was desirous to see as well as to hear 
them, and so walked cautiously into the woods. I found them very 
shy, however ; for, notwithstanding all my precaution, they would 
most vexatiously cease long before I could get sufficiently near, 
and though I tried one after another, with much perseverance, I 
tired myself without seeing a single individual. 

The note of this singular bird is compared to the words “ chuck- 
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will’s-widow,” but “ chuck-widow-widow ” comes nearer to it; the 
first syllable uttered in an under-tone, then a momentary pause, 
and the “ widow-widow,” repeated as rapidly as possible. If you 
take a slender switch, and wave it twice to and fro, so as to 
make it whistle as it cuts the air, you will have a very good 
imitation of it, except the preliminary “chuck.” I have heard 
it rendered, “Jack married a widow,” which is quite as good 
a translation as the received version, and has the advantage 
of meaning something intelligible. The bird is about the size of 
a pigeon, with a rather large head, and enormous mouth, though 
the beak is very small: the general colour is bright brown, 
sprinkled with innumerable spots and dashes of black and white, 
much like its congener, the European Night-jar (C. Zuropeus). 
Its food consists of large insects, which are abroad during the 
twilight and night, such as beetles, moths, &. It lays two olive- 
coloured eggs on the bare ground, without a nest. 

On another evening, I was writing in my room, the windows 
being open as usual, when a tiny Boat-fly (JVotonecta), scarcely 
more than an eighth of an inch in length, fell on its back on my 
paper. I took it up in my hand to look at it, but it flew away, 
and presently fell on the paper again. Did it mistake the white 
paper for the shining surface of still water? It flew away and 
came again, many times in succession, flying in a circular, head- 
long manner, and invariably falling on its back ; not coming down 
perpendicularly, but touching the paper at a very acute angle, in 
the act of flying, so as to spin along the surface. From this 
curious fact I infer that these little insects fly chiefly by night, 
and that they fly as they swim, with the back downward. 

In shaking bushes to procure caterpillars, I often shake off a 
pretty little lizard, of a bright pale-green colour, about five inches 
in length, of which two-thirds at least are tail (Anolis bullaris), 
It is nimble but not nearly so swift as the other lizards; when 
shaken off, it soon runs up another bush, where it seems quite at 
home among the leaves. The Sassafras (Lawrus sassafras) is its 
favourite resort. It feeds on insects: I once saw one with a 
brown grasshopper in its mouth; I should have thought it would 
need more agility than it appears to possess, to catch such prey 
as this; but probably it effects its purpose by creeping cautiously 
towards its prey, and then seizing it by a sudden spring,’ as a 
cat does a bird. I have observed that when pursued to the end of 
a twig or branch, it will often leap to another at a short distance, 
aud secure its footing without difficulty, 
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I had been inclined to consider the changes of colour attri- 
buted to some lizards a gross exaggeration, if not a mere fable: 
but I had recently the satisfaction of witnessing a change of this 
sort in the present species. The children had been chasing a little 
lizard about the logs of which the schoolhouse is built for some 
time, but it manifested great cunning and agility in avoiding them, 
creeping through the many crevices between the logs, being some- 
times in the school and sometimes on the outside; they at length 
caught it, however, and brought it to me. It was all over of a 
brownish-black hue, except a ‘Tine down the back, which was pale 
dusky. One of the lads told me that it was the little green tree- 
lizard, which had become black from being on the dark logs, and 
that it would turn green again if placed on a leaf. This I could 
not at all believe, though it certainly corresponded with that 
species in size, shape, and general appearance. But as it was easy 
to put it to the test of experiment, I let the lizard hop upon a 
small solitary plant in the sunshine, bidding some of the children 
watch it without disturbing it. They soon brought it to me again, 
telling me that it was changing ; : sal upon looking at it I could 
distinctly perceive a tinge of green upon the black. Still in- 
credulous, however, and thinking it might possibly be fancy, I put 
it into my desk; and about half-an-hour after, on opening it, 
1 was no less surpr rised than delighted to see the lizard of a brilliant 
light-green, the line down the back blackish: there was not the 
least hue of green in the black at first, nor was there any blackness 
in the green hue now; the change was complete. I suppose the 
black colour was not caused by the animal’s being on the dark logs, 
but was the effect of anger at being chased. When irritated, and 
also during other seasons of excitement, the skin of the throat is 
thrust forth by a peculiar mechanism, to a great extent; this 
part then becomes of a bright crimson. The scales with which: 
this lizard is clothed are very small, and scarcely observable. It is 
perfectly harmless, and is an elegant little creature, of very graceful 
and active motions, running and leaping. 

There are in this neighbourhood many prairies, not the boundless 
prairies of the West, resembling an ocean solidified and changed to 
land, but little ones, varying in extent from an acre to a square 
mile. They are generally so well defined, that the woods environ 
them on every side like an abrupt wall, and one can hardly be per- 


suaded that these prairies are not clearings made with the axe of 


the settler. The soil is a very tough and hard clay, and in wet 
weather the roads running through them are almost impassable, so 
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adhesive ‘are they to the feet of the passengers and the wheels of 
carriages. Multitudes of fossil shells are scattered over and im- 
bedded in these prairies, but I know nothing of their characters or 
names. They are perfectly free from the least fragment of stone : 
I have searched over them in vain for a pebble large enough to 
throw at a bird. Several species of Thorn (Crataegus) grow in 
impenetrable thickets or in single bushes over their surface, and one 
or two kinds of wild plum, bearing a harsh sour sloe or bullace, 
are often mixed with them. The plants growing on the prairic 
seem peculiar to it; the flowers abounding on it are found nowhere 
else, at least not in any plenty, and even many insects seem found 
only there. Many beautiful species of flowers occur in them. 
About a mile from where I reside, there is a nice little prairie-knoll 
(for though the prairies are usually quite level, they are not in- 
variably so), which is one bed of herbage, almost one mass of 
flowers. Two species of Larkspur (Delphinium azureum and 
D. staphisagria) are common, both elegant flowers of a brilliant 
blue, and much like the common larkspur of our English gardens. 
Another plant, still more beautiful, grows here, the Coral-tree 
(Erythrina herbacea). It is a low herb, with the leaves ternate, 
the leaflets brightly green, glossy, somewhat lozenge-shaped ; the 
blossoms, growing in a spike, are papilionaceous, as the common 
pea, though it requires some examination to discover that they 
are so, for their form is very different from the usual shape. Tlic 
banner (vexillum) is very long, slender, and almost tubular, while 
the other petals are small and inconsiderable: the whole flower is 
somewhat like a slender cylinder, cut off very obliquely, and 
curved up at the point, while from the cavity pro ect the stamens, 
which are yellow, with the anthers quite green. The corolla and 
calyx, being of a most beautiful red, have a fine appearance, the 
long drooping blossoms looking very much like pieces of red coral. 
A tall syngenesious plant, bearing a flower much like an aster, 
but with yellow rays (Helianthus scaber), is common, and two 
species of Swallowwort (Asclepias tuberosa and A. parviflora) 
grow in groups or beds here and there. They bear large clusters of 
flowers, the former bright orange-red, the latter white, both pos- 
sessing much fragrance. They are also called milkweed, from the 
white glutinous fluid, highly acrid, which exudes from the stalk 
and leaves when broken, and butterfly weed, because they form 
such an attraction to those brilliant insects. From this little hill 
an extensive, but not very pleasing prospect is visible, little being 
seen but the summit of an almost endless forest, varied here and 
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there by the white smoke curling up from some dwelling hidden in 
its recesses. Hither I frequently come to spend an hour entomo- 
logizing, and never fail to be well rewarded. 

One of the most numerous of the many species that gaily flutter 
their brilliant wings in the burning beams of almost vertical noon, 
and contribute so much to the life and beauty of nature by their 
presence, is the Blue Swallowtail (Papilio philenor, Bois.). ‘The 
upper surface of the fore wings is dull-black, generally spotless, but 
the hind wings have a remarkable gloss, bright-blue in one light 
and greyish-green i in another, with a row of white spots. Beneath, 
a row of large crescent- shaped spots of bright-orange marks the 
hind wings, and one of round white spots the fore pair. The tailed 
appendages of the wings are short, sometimes being scarcely more 
developed than those of a Vanessa. I have taken these fluttering 
about the heads of the orange milkweed, their abdomens filled 
almost to bursting with the yellow nectar of these flowers, and so 
distended that the divisions of the segments are obliterated, and 
are discernible only by being bare of the scaly plumage. When in 
this state they seem unwilling to fly, but either remain at rest, or 
run to and fro over the blossoms, keeping their hind wings in a 
vibratory, quivering motion. 

The Black Sw: allowtail (P. asterius, Bois.), found in the barren 
and ice-bound shores of Newfoundland, is also numerous here. It 
is a very elegant species, the black ground being relieved with 
‘macular bands of yellow, and on the hind wings by a series of 
bright azure clouds, The Archippus, too (Danais archippus), 
with his broad wings of orange-tawny handsomely striped with 
black, probes the mellifluous blossoms from morning to night, and 
is one of the most conspicuous flutterers on the prairie, But a 
more beautiful species than all these is the Green-clouded Swallow- 
tail (P. Troilus, Bois.). It is, however, rare, as I have only as yet 
seen asingle specimen. The wings are black, the fore pair having 
a row of yellow-green spots at the margin, the hind pair having a 
similar row of crescents, and the whole disk sprinkled with a large 
cloud of bright-green dots. Beneath, the hind wings have two 
rows of large crescent spots of bright-orange, and a row between 
them of clouds of dots (fascie), all of which are blue except the 
third from the hinder angle, which is green, Among those of 
humbler birth,—for these gorgeous swallowtails seem to ‘be of royal 
hlood, to have a presence that distinguishes them from the meaner 
herd, oak may mention the Painted Beauty (Cynthia huntera) 
as one not inferior, though of a form more familiar to an English 
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eye. It is so much like the Painted Lady of Europe that 
one would be tempted to think it the same, a little varying on 
account of difference of food and climate, were not that species 
likewise found on this continent in nowise altered. ‘This has the 
same tints as that, and: distributed in a similar way, and par- 
ticularly the same exquisite delicacy in the diverging and in- 
tersecting white lines and sober-brown shades of the under surface, 
but it has only two eye spots instead of four. 

Moths are likewise numerous, chiefly of the smaller kinds, but 
these [cannot attempt to particularize: there is one, however, too 
pretty to pass over in silence. It is the Pinkwing (Dezopeia bella). 
It is well known in many parts of North America, and among the 
flowers of these prairics it is particularly plentiful ; we can scarce 
stir the tall rank herbage in any direction, but three or four of 
these pretty creatures, before unseen, scuttle out and flit away for 
a few yards, and then plunge down into the mazes of the leaves 
and stalks again: if repeatedly disturbed, however, they fly a 
good way before they again alight. The fore wings of this species, 
which is about an inch and a half in spread of wing, are marked 
with alternate transverse bands of white and orange-tawny, about 
a dozen in all, the white ones having a row of black dots in them : 
the hind pair are pink bordered with deep black. I have seen 
specimens in which the bands on the fore wings, which are usually 
tawny, were of a fine scarlet, but these are rare. 

Two birds have fixed upon the immediate vicinity of our house, 
as the scene of their domestic economy. One is the Gold-winged 
Woodpecker (Picus auratus), which has excavated a deep and 
commodious chamber in the blighted and decaying trunk of a 
girdled pine in the peach-orchard. One of the boys had; dis- 
covered it, and in the dusk of the evening we went out to 
reconnoitre. He offered to show me the young ones, which I was 
desirous to see. We got a ladder, for the entrance was several 
yards high, and he mounted, having first thrown up a few stones 
to frighten the old bird, not caring to risk a welcome from her 
sharp beak. She rushed out, and took her position on a neigh- 
bouring tree, anxiously watching our motions. The boy pulled 
out one of the callow young, which I gently examined. It was 
nearly fledged ; the young feathers of the wings being very con- 
spicuous from their bright golden colour, It was not pretty; 
young birds never are. I soon put it back again, and afterwards, 
whether they were congratulating it on its return, or what, I don’t 
know ; but if you had heard the odd snoring or hissing that they 
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kept up for some time, you would have thought the whole nation 
of snakes had been there “in parliament assembled.” The 
anxious mother soon flew in again when we had removed our 
ladder, gratified, no doubt, to find no murder done. This fine 
bird is as common here as in the north: he has many names, but 
“ yellow-hammer ”’ is that by which he is best known here. The 
bill of the genus generally i is straight, grooved, and wedge-shaped, 
but in this species it is more taper, is slightly curved, and has very 
little of the wedge form, but is equally adapted for the supply of 
its wants, which is sought more on the ground than that of his 
brethren. 

The other bird that I mentioned 1s much more diminutive, and 
has manifested a more familiar confidence in man. It is the 
Carolina Wren (T'roglodytes ludovicianus). Mr. Bohannan is en- 
larging his house, by putting up an additional apartment; the 
frame is up, and they are clap-boarding it; and it is in this frame, 
in the angle of one of the beams, hidden from view below, that 
the bold little bird has determined to bring up her family. The 
talking of the carpenters, the grating of the saws, the hammering 
of nails, seem to give her very little inconvenience ; ‘she flies in 
and out all day about her business with the most philosophical 
indifference, and nobody molests her. She has laid three eggs, 
profusely covered with red spots. She is just the same funny, 
inquisitive little thing that all the wrens are, peeping into every 
hole and corner, creeping into one end of a pile of logs, or heap of 
stones, and out at the other, while the tail is carried bolt upright, 
with all the consequence imaginable. Its colour is plain, homely 
brown, as of the other species. 

A large, heavy-looking beetle (Passalus cornutus) is common. 
It chiefly crawls by night, and in the morning we often see it in 
the paths, apparently overtaken unexpectedly by daylight, and not 
knowing whither to go. It inhabits the trunks of decayed trees, 
and is often found between the bark and the wood. On stripping 
off a piece of bark from a prostrate hard-wood log, I have found as 
many as four or five congregated together, so stupid and inert as 
scarcely to move a limb when taken into the hand. It is about 
the size of our English stag-beetle, but it has not the enormous 
development of jaws that marks that insect; its affinity to the 
group (Lacanide) is shown, however, by the form of the antenne. 
The head is marked by a short, blunt horn, curved forwards : its 
colour is deep brown, or black, highly polished, the elytra furrowed. 
I have found two or three times a little beetle which has a very 
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curious habit. It is of a yellowish-brown colour: the hindmost 
legs are unusually long, which it can turn round in such a manner 
as to bring them forward ; by this means it tumbles over and over 
in a very grotesque manner, when one endeavours to touch it, so 
that it is not easy to get hold of it. Some little beetles resort to 
the heads of flowers, especially the syngenesious ones, among 
whose anthers they riot and revel, and almost cover themselves with 
the powdery farina. In their brighter colours and more active habits, 
and in a greater readiness to take wing, they seem more suited 
to the flowers they frequent than the dark-doers that nocturnally 
crawl over the earth. One little Cetonia, whose brown elytra are 
elegantly marked with white spots, gives out a very fragrant smell. 
Another (7'richius delta) has the thorax handsomely ornamented 
with asnow-white triangle. A third (Z'etraopes tornator) is glossy 
crimson, with two black dots on each of the elytra, and four on the 
thorax. These three, with others, delight to bask on the prairie 
flowers, in company with the butterflies, beneath the beams of 
noon. 

There is a handsome plant in the garden, trained over a latticed 
arbour, which it profusely covers with a luxuriant foliage of pinnate 
leaves. It is called the Virgin’s Bower, but erroneously, as that 
name belongs to a species of Clematis; I believe it is rather 
Glycine frutescens. 1 have already intimated that it is a climbing 
plant, several stems as big as a man’s thumb twisting round each 
other like a cable, so tightly that a knife could scarce be thrust 
between. It bears a long and thick spike of flowers, of a pink 
or lilac colour, of pleasant odour. About a fortnight ago, I 
observed in several places, two or three of the leaves fastened 
together, and lined with a coating of silk, making a very snug 
tent ; in each one of these leaf-tents was a singular-shaped cater- 
pillar. It is long-oval, convex above and flat beneath, something 
like the common insect called a wood-louse, or carpenter ( Oniseus) ; 
the head was oddly fastened to the body by a slender neck, which, 
as well as the head itself, was reddish-brown, two large spots on 
the face being bright-orange; the whole body was green, trans- 
versely wrinkled. I took half-a-dozen of these to rear; in a day 
or two they ceased to eat, and began to change colour, as many 
caterpillars do just before going into the chrysalis state, turning of 
a pale pink or flesh colour on the back, and becoming quite 
pellucid, so that the dorsal vessel was distinctly seen, with its 
alternate contractions and expansions, proceeding in regular waves 
from the tail to the head. Each then spun a girth composed of 
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many threads of silk, placed side by side, and fastened at each 
end to two points within its tent, which being completed, was 
passed over the head, until it embraced the fore part of the body ; 
and thus it quietly awaited its transformation, gradually becoming 
more and more inactive and helpless, A day elapsed after the 
alteration of colour before the spinning of the girdle, and after 
another day the skin was thrown off, and the soft white pupa was 
evolved, which soon, however, acquired consistency, and its per- 
manent dingy tint, a greenish brown. They remained thirteen 
days in this state, and then produced the White-spotted Skipper 
(Hudamus tityrus), which I had observed before on the flowers by 
the roadsides. I have bred very many butterflies, and have 
universally found them, on first opening the dark box in which 
they had been evolved, perfectly still, and making no attempt 
to escape when touched with the fingers; but these skippers 
formed a singular exception. Before the lid was half raised, 
all was scuffle and flutter within, the first intimation I had of 
their birth, though, as I had examined them every day, I knew 
by the discoloration of the pupa that the change was near. 
Before I could catch a glimpse of anything within, one dashed out 
like lightning, and if I had not shut the box, the other would have 
followed as quickly ; 1 was obliged to get my gauze net, and cover 
the box while I opened it, or I could not have secured the 
specimen. The others, as they successively attained the wnago 
state, each manifested the same wildness. This tribe of butterflies 
show their natural proximity to the moths, as well by the position 
of holding their wings, as by other more prominent marks. 
Although like others they not unfrequently close the wings, the 
two surfaces being in contact, yet, far more commonly, they are 
held. upward diagonally, the surfaces widely separated, and the 
hind pair almost horizontal. 

The mode of clearing forest-land for agriculture, called girdling, 
is almost universally practised here. An incision is made around 
the trunk of a tree with an axe, so that the inner bark is com- 
pletely severed all round. The ascent of the sap being thus 
prevented, though no perceptible change is immediately mani- 
fested, death inevitably takes place in the course of the season, 
The scanty underbrush of scattered shrubs and slender saplings is 
torn up with an instrument called a grubbing-hoe ; ard in the 
ensuing spring (a fence of oak rails having becn run through 
the forest in the winter), this forest-land is planted with Indian 
corn No plough has turned up the soil, nor even a harrow 
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scratched its surface; so soft and mellow is it with the accumulated 
vegetable mould of ages, that it needs but a hole to be made with 
the hoe, and the seed-corn deposited to insure an abundant harvest. 
No further trouble is taken with the trees ; the branches decay and 
drop off piecemeal, and by-and-by the sapless trunks themselves, 
one at a time, come down with a crash, and scatter the earth 
beneath them. 

This custom of girdling the trees instead of cutting them down 
gives the fields a most singular appearance. After the twigs and 
smaller boughs have dropped off, and the bark has dried and 
shrunk, and been stripped away, and the — branches have 
become blanched by the summer’s sun and winter’s rain, these tall, 
dead trunks, so thickly spread over the land, look like an army of 
skeletons stretching their gaunt white arms, clothed with long, 
ragged festoons of Spanish moss (7'tlandsia usneoides), across the 
field. They are not unattended with danger; but the risk of 
damage to the crop, and even to human life, is not considered to 
countervail the great saving of labour attending this mode of 
clearing ; and they chiefly fall in the storms of winter, when the 
labours of the field are suspended. They form an unfailing 
resource for the woodpeckers, all kinds of which, from the noble 
ivory-billed to the little downy, are incessantly tapping at their 
sapless trunks. The Red-tailed Hawk (Falco borealis) frequently 
chooses them as his watch-tower, whence his large, fiery eye 
gleams on his prey below, and now and then, as if impatient 
of rest, he flies from one to another with a sudden scream. 
But more especially the Turkey Vultures (Cathartes aura) are fond 
of sitting on them, for being totally destitute of foliage to inter- 
cept vision, their topmost branches form a convenient observatory 
for reconnoitring the surrounding country. I got up yesterday 
morning before sunrise, and went into the woods with a boy to see 
if I could procure any birds) We roused about fifty of these 
obscene vultures from an early breakfast on a deceased hog ; they 
reluctantly enough took to wing on our approach, and settled in 
numbers together, in great black masses, on the branches of the 
dead pines around. When they rose—for if one moved, all ac- 
companied it—the united impulse caused large limbs to break off 
and fall with a thundering crash. These birds are very unwilling 
to leave the vicinity of a carcase which they have discovered: they 
will continue to fly over the ‘place, or sail far over head in 
widening circles, till an opportunity is afforded for them again to 
descend upon their prey. They make quick work with a carcase, 
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and clean work, too. The other day I was told of a hog in a 
neighbouring field that had been but just discovered by the 
vultures: I wished to see them, but as it was close upon dinner- 
time I deferred it. On going to the spot after dinner, I found 
nothing but the clean-picked bones, the vultures having finished 
their dinner as well as I. 

But I was going to tell you of my bird-seeking expedition 
yesterday at dawn’,of day. Besides the vultures, I was surprised 
to meet with very few birds indeed. I had supposed that at such 
an hour I should meet with very many; but perhaps I was wrong 
in going into the woods, instead of keeping near the edges. We 
by-and-by discovered, however, what I thought well worth my 
trouble, a pair of those splendid birds the Ivory-billed Wood- 
peckers (teus principalis). They were engaged in rapping 
some tall, dead pines, in a dense part of the forest, which rang 
with their loud notes. ‘These were not at all like the loud laugh 
of the Pileated (P. pileatus), nor the cackle of the smaller species, 
but a single cry frequently repeated, like the clang of a trumpet. 
As it hung on the perpendicular trunk in full view, digging 
away with great force and effect, I thought this a very magnifi- 
cent bird. It is the largest of all the tribe, being twenty inches 
in length, of a glossy black, broadly marked with pure white. 
The neck is long and slender, the head is crowned with a tall, 
conical crest of the most splendid crimson, the eye is bright yellow ; 
but the beak is his chief distinction. This is four inches in 
length, and a full inch in diameter at the base; it tapers toa 
sharp point, which is wedge-shaped. You would suppose it made 
of the finest ivory, highly polished, of great hardness, and beauti- 
fully grooved or fluted through its whole length. This is the male ; 
the female exactly resembles it, except that her crest is of the 
same glossy black as the body. We succeeded in shooting both, 
which I skinned and dissected. 

A singularly interesting fact in entomology fell under my observ- 
ation a day or two since. There is a small river called Mush Creek, 
which darkly pursues its tortuous course through the forests here- 
about, and falls into Cedar Creek, a tributary of the Alabama. In 
several of its windings it approaches near to the schoolhouse, some- 
times narrowed to a brawling brook, at other times widening into 
little still ponds and quiet bays. I was standing on the bank of 

one of these little smooth bays, whither I had resorted for the sake 
of the pleasant “shadow from the heat,” for it was about noon, 
idly watching the motions of a large Dragon-fly (4shna). In the 
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clear water there was a number of the young fry of some small 
fish, most of them not more than an inch in length, swimming 
in little shoals close to the surface. The Dragon-fly had been 
hawking to and fro over the brook some time ; at length he dashed 
down into the water where a few of the fry were swimming, and 
made quite a little splash, but did not go under. He rose again 
immediately, but without success evidently, as he continued his 
hawking as before. The fry darted away in all directions from 
the intruder’s attack, of course, but soon reassembled and came to 
the surface as before. The Dragon-fly, not discouraged by failure, 
presently made another pounce, and now succeeded better, for he 
instantly settled for a few minutes upon a twig on the bank, as 
their manner invariably is when they take prey, to eat it. On the 
closest examination, I could discover nothing else in the water that 
could be supposed to be the object of his attack. The food of the 
Dragon-flies has been universally believed, as far as I am aware, 
to consist exclusively of insects, which are always caught in the 
air, though eaten at rest. The singular selection made by this 
individual is not less remarkable than the fact that it should 
venture into the water to obtain it. I have no doubt that young fish 
often form the prey of these insects in their early stages, when they 
are aquatic, as they are large and very voracious ; and we know 
that the larve of the greater water-beetles (Dyticide) devour fish. 

A few miles away, in a very unfrequented part of the forest, 
there is a shallow pool of considerable extent, perhaps covering 
three or four acres. It seems to have been caused by the accidental 
choking up of the course of a small creek, by the falling of a tree 
across it, the formation of the land on either side aiding the accu- 
mulation of the water. Evaporation is checked by the shadow of 
the dense and lofty trees around, the foliage of which spreads over 
the quiet water, and in a great measure shields it from the sun’s 
rays ; for the original course of the brook wound through the very 
heart of the tall forest. 

A desolate scene is presented here to the visitor. One conse- 
quence of the accumulation of the standing water was the speedy 
death of the growing timber upon the whole area inundated ; and 
majestic sycamores, and oaks, and chestnuts, were in a short time 
prostrated by the high winds, and lay about on one another in all 
directions in the wildest ruin. These, as they fell, helped still 
further to choke up the water, and to increase its depth; while 
their broken, half-decayed trunks, covered with moss and para- 
sitical plants, project from the sluggish surface, or form piers, 
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which stretch away from the banks into the midst of the lake, and 
precarious bridges across different portions. 

At first sight you are ready to conclude that no living thing is 
near. All is still and silent; the breeze that ruffles the leaves at 
the summits of the trees cannot reach here ; scarcely a bird or an 
insect appears in an hour; the surface of the pond is unmoved 
and seemingly immoveable, for it is so covered with a dense coat of 
yellow-green vegetation, that you can scarcely tell where the land 
ends and the water begins, till the plunge of your leg half knee- 
deep into black, fetid, slushy mud, informs you of your where- 
abouts. 

Yet, quiet and apparently desolate as this sombre lake is, it is 
the congenial home of some animals, and those not to be despised 
by man. It is true, if you approach noisily, kicking the stumps 
and breaking the twigs, you see nothing; nor will you be any the 
wiser if you move about the brink talking and laughing. But sit 
down on a log a few paces within the shadow of the forest, and 
remain quite silent, keeping your eyes on the surface of the pool, 
and especially on the fallen trunks that project from it. In a few 
minutes a little black head peeps from the mantle of green in- 
cumbent weed, and a tortoise creeps noiselessly out, and takes up 
his position on one of the rotten logs Glance over the pool; 
every log is tenanted by one or more of the same silent reptiles, 
not one of which was there a moment ago. But lo! while you 
look, another and another and another—nay, scores are crawling 
up upon the logs, so that in a quarter of an hour you may count 
them by hundreds, and others are still rising. They are of various 
sizes ; some are as large as the crown of your hat, others are tiny 
creatures not bigger than a half-crown piece, and of all inter- 
mediate dimensions. 

My lads are familiar enough with them ; they call them Mud- 
turtles or Terrapins, and say that their flesh is good to eat. 
Sometimes they shoot the larger ones with the rifle, aiming to strike 
them beneath the edge of the back-shell; and at others they lay 
traps of various devices, and lines with strong hooks baited with a 
piece of flesh. ‘The rifle-ball is frequently turned by the horny 
shell of these animals, when struck at an angle; and hence this 
potent weapon is often unsuccessful, notwithstanding that the 
habits of the turtles allow ample opportunity for the most careful 
aim. When out of water, they will sit for hours without moving, 
the foreparts raised, looking diagonally upwards, yet ready to drop 
on the slightest alarm into the water below. At the first crack of 
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the rifle they disappear ; every one has dropped silently down, not 
with a struggle and a splash, but so stilly that you look round and 
wonder what magical art has made the host suddenly invisible. 

I saw one shot and mortally wounded. It fell over on its back 
and rolled into the water, but could only feebly struggle, and had 
uo power to turn, or to direct its movements so as to swim to 
the bottom. Hence with some difficulty it was dragged to shore. 
It was, as 1 had supposed, a species of Hmys,—and I could not 
but admire the adaptation of the form for swift swimming, the 
carapace or back shell being flattened, arching slightly in the 
middle, and thinned to an edge all round, so as to present as little 
resistance as possible to the water; and also the efficient pro- 
tection which the integument affords against most ordinary 
casualties, the back and belly being encased in bony solid shields, 
and the neck and limbs covered with a loose skin so dense as to 
resist the edge of a knife. The strong cutting jaws, shutting into 
each other just like the notched mandibles of an eagle, and the 
curved claws, likewise show how well furnished the creature is for 
taking its prey. 

There are sometimes found in the swamps and in the wider 
rivers other turtles of larger size and more formidable character, 
which I hear reports of, but have not yet been so fortunate as to 
see. The name of Snapping-turtle is given to one, but it is fre- 
quently called in books the Alligator Tortoise (Chelydra serpen- 
tina). It is said to be three feet in length, and as ferocious as the 
mailed leviathan after whom it ismamed. Concealing itself under 
the broad floating leaves of aquatic plants, it suddenly darts out its 
great head, and makes a snap at any intruder with fatal precision ; 
while such is the force of the muscles which move the jaws, such 
the strength of their substance, and the keeuness of their cutting 
edges, that any object less firm than metal is pretty sure to be 
divided. Instances have not unfrequently occurred of unwary 
persons having their fingers amputated at a single snap of this 
vicious creature. The allusion to the alligator, in the name given 
to this animal, does not refer so much to this ferocity as to the 
form, the stout limbs, and especially to the long and thick tail 
flattened sidewise, and surmounted by a saw-like ridge of stout 
elevated plates. 

Another tortoise of even greatcr size and equal ferocity is the 
Soft-back (Z'rionyx ferox). It is spoken of as rather rare, but as 
being occasionally met with in the Cahawba River, where its habit 
is to squat on fallen trunks and logs, like the mud-turtle, watching 
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for fishes, which it pursues and devours, as it does also ducks and 
other water-fowl. Its flesh is much esteemed, and hence it is 
captured for the table by those who are acquainted with its 
haunts. They bait a strong ,hook with a living fish, as it is ne- 
cessary that the prey should be in motion to attract the turtle. 
Care and caution are needful in landing the game when captured ; 
for it darts its head in all directions, seeking to bite its enemies, 
and frequently inflicting severe wounds from the remarkable sud- 
denness and agility of its movements. 

This large and fierce turtle is chiefly remarkable for having only 
the ventral portion of the back covered with a shell of horny plates, 
the remainder of the upper parts being protected by a marginal 
flap-like expansion of leathery texture, the edge of which is free, 
and helps the animal in swimming ; the feet also, which are armed 
with strong hooked claws, are furnished with large swimming flaps 


of like leathery substance. 
[ To be continued. | 


THE RISING MOON. 


The moon is up! How calm and slow, 
She wheels above the hill! 

The weary winds forget to blow, 
And all the world lies still. 


The wayworn travellers, with delight 
The rising brightness see ; 

Revealing all the paths and plains, 
And silvering every tree. 

It glistens where the hurrying stream 
Its little ripple leaves ; 

It falls upon the forest shades 
And sparkles on the leaves. 


So once on Judah's evening hills 
The heavenly lustre spread ; 

The Gospel sounded from the blaze, 
And shepherds gazed with dread. 


And still that light upon the world 
Its guiding splendour throws ; 
Bright in the opening hours of life, 

But brighter at the close. 


The waning moon in time shall fail 
To walk the midnight skies ; 

But God hath kindled this bright light 
With fire that never dies, 


W. O. B. Peasopy, 
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IMPERIAL GARDENS, PEKIN. 


Ir is curious to observe how different and far-distant places are 
brought into prominence on the page of History as the great sheet 
of Time is gradually unrolled. Nineveh, Babylon, Athens, and 
Rome may serve as examples on a grand scale ; but, to descend to 
minor instances,—who could have foretold that St. Petersburg, 
Cronstadt, and Sebastopol would have drawn so many eyes 
towards them as they have done for months past? And how 
many thoughtful readers have gazed on the word Pekin with 
interest, of late, who perhaps scarcely ever directed a single 
thought to this far-distant city in their whole previous lifetime! 
This word will not improbably be the central point in the annals 
of one of the most extraordinary revolutions which the history of 
the world has exhibited. Into the merits or demerits of that 
revolution, however, we have neither the intention nor the ability to 
enter; but some account of the city of Pekin may not be un- 
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interesting to our readers, and it shall be the writer’s endeavour 
that it may not be unprofitable also. We may add, that Sir John 
Davis is our authority for everything which we relate, unless the 
contrary is stated, and the lapse of time may render some of our 
minor details not strictly applicable at the present day. 

Although on the northern confines of China Proper, Pekin is 
centrical, when the whole Chinese empire is taken into view. It 
stands in an extensive plain, and consists of two cities, whose entire 
circumference is not less than twenty-five miles within their walls, 
exclusive of suburbs. The area included between the walls of the 
two cities is about the same ; but whether these cities are joined to 
one another or not we are unable positively to state. The northern, 
or Tartar city, is the residence of the emperor, who occupies a space 
of about two square miles in its centre. This space is walled off, and 
there is again a third and still more sacred enclosure within this, and 
here are situated the private palaces of the emperor and empress. 
The palaces and courts in this innermost enclosure are said to be 
far superior to everything of the kind in China. Near the southern 
gate of the imperial wall are the principal boards or tribunals of 
the supreme government. The college of the Russian mission is 
not far from these. This mission consists of ten persons, who are 
periodically relieved. ‘That portion of the Tartar city which is not 
imperial ground is studded with official or religious buildings, 
surrounded by large open courts, so that altogether there must be 
a very considerable amount of unoccupied space. The large area 
enclosed by the imperial wall may be considered as comparatively 
empty. 

The following quotation is given on the authority of one who 
was described as “a late Russian traveller,” in 1842 :— 

“ As soon as we were clothed in complete Chinese costume, being very 
desirous to see Pekin, we hired cabriolets and drove through the streets of 
the capital. First, we drove to the imperial palace, where the emperor 
passes the winter months ; during the whole of the rest of the year he resides 
in a palace about nine miles distant from the city. The palace occupies 
an immense space, consisting of a multitude of one-story houses built of 
bricks, each of which bas its appointed use. The emperor resides in one 
of them, in another he conducts the affairs of state, and in a third is the 
empress. The others are appropriated for his children, the widowed 
empress, the ladies of the court, &c. Each division is surrounded by a 
tolerably high wall, which none may pass, except those persons belonging 
io it. All these buildings are again surrounded with a general wall, the 
threshold of whose gate may only be passed by the courtiers. An enclosure 
surrounds this outer wall, where there are many private shops, and where 

everybody is allowed to walk or drive. The palaces themselves we could 
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not see, and only the yellow roofs of glazed tiles showed themselves 
above the wall. Neither those streets in the vicinity of the palace, nor 
any throughout the city of Pekin, are paved. 

“Without having in the least satisfied our curiosity, we drove from the 
palace through the street Sy-oi-lou, which, like all the other principal 
streets, is distinguished for breadth and regularity. The middle of each 
chief street of Pekin consists of an embankment of earth raised about three 
feet above the rest of the street, for the use of light carriages and foot- 
passengers. Heavy loads, or carriages drawn by five and seven mules, 
must drive along the narrow. avenues on each side of the embankment, 
which is a good width, and would be very convenient for driving upon, 
were it not that there are tents and booths erected at each side, which 
confine it so much that two carriages can scarcely drive abreast. In con- 
sequence of the excessive population of Pekin, the streets are filled 
throughout the whole day, with a double row of carriages, slowly pro- 
gressing in opposite directions. ..... The main streets are of a good 
width, but the side ones are so very narrow, that two carriages meeting 
could not possibly pass, so that the coachman must always call out on 
entering one, to ascertain whether any other vehicle is coming in the 
opposite direction, Every side-street had formerly a gate wherever it 
crossed either another cross or a main street, and many of them still 
remain. These gates were formerly closed at night by warders, who lived 
in the vicinity, and the passenger required a particular permission, in order 
to pass it by night; now, however, this extreme strictness has ceased ; the 
warder merely questions the nightly passenger, and even this occurs 
rarely. Owjng to the custom of the Chinese of surrounding themselves 
with high walls, the streets of Pekin are most remarkably uniform, On 
every side rise high enclosing walls, built of half-burnt grey bricks ; every- 
where peep out from behind these walls pointed sloping roofs, which in 
form and colour are again monotonous, The imperial palace alone is 
covered with glazed green tiles, all the other dwelling-houses with the 
half-burnt grey-coloured ones. Besides the emperor's, there are not more 
than seven or eight princely palaces. All the rest weary the gaze by their 
dust-colour ; and the eye can rest on nothing which does not display the 
most tedious uniformity, unless it be the shops, which generally project 
into ‘the streets. Before the entrance of all these booths hang black 
polished boards, inscribed with thick golden letters ; there is not, however, 
any difference betwixt them, and only those where confections are sold are 
distinguished by their splendour. The whole of the front wall of these is 
gilt, even to the roof, and adorned with dragons and other figures. The 
magnificence of these shops is the most striking, as close beside them one 
may often find a half-destroyed wall or ‘a little tottering dwelling-house. 
There are no open places or gardens in Pekin; and the only remarkable 
buildings are the temples, which are profusely painted with vermilion 
colour.” 


‘This traveller, or resident in China, as he may rather be called, 
gives us the following glimpse of the routine of Pekin life :— 


‘* The stir in the streets commences at break of day—that is, in summer, 
at four, and in winter at six o’clock. The men in office first make their 
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appearance going to the palace with public papers, and then the small dealers 
with eatables. The noise and bustle are continually on the increase ; by 
seven all the streets are crowded with innumerable masses of people ; and 
at nine or ten at night they retire to rest. At this hour the most perfect 
silence reigns through the empty streets, and here and there only glimmer 
the dim light of the paper lanterns, which are fixed on low pillars.” 


From this picture of Pekin life we ourselves might learn a 
valuable lesson, for such early habits must be conducive both to 
health and to morality; but we fear that there is a dark side to 
this pleasant picture, from what we have read elsewhere of the 
Chinese. 

The high castellated walls—those we presume of the Tartar 
city—are about thirty feet high, and have a deeply embattled 
parapet with intermediate loopholes. The wall is nearly twenty 
feet thick at the base, and slopes on the inner side, to a breadth 
of twelve feet or more at the summit. It consists of a mound 
of earth, or rubbish cased with brick. At each gate the wall is 
doubled by an outer semicircular enclosure, whose entrance is not 
opposite to the principal gate, but lateral. Towers of several 
stories are erected over both gates. Flanking towers, or bastions, 
project about thirty feet from the curtain, at intervals of about 
sixty yards along the wall. Numerous holes, the effects of time 
and neglect, existed in the face of this rampart when our unpros- 
perous embassy of 1816 passed the north-east portion of the wall. 

A large portion of the area of the Chinese city is occupied by 
the immense courts of the temples dedicated to Heaven, and to 
the deified inventor of agriculture. The Altar to Heaven stands 
in a square enclosure about three miles in circuit. ‘The terrace 
has three stages, diminishing from one hundred and twenty, to 
sixty feet in diameter. Each stage is surrounded by a marble 
balustrade, and is mounted by marble steps. To the north-west of 
the enclosure lies the Palace of Abstinence, where the emperor 
fasts three days, preparatory to offering sacrifices to the Heavens 
at the winter solstice. Over against the Temple of the Heavens 
stands the Altar of the Earth. The square enclosure is about two 
miles in circuit, and contains the field which is ploughed once a- 
year, by the emperor and his great officers. There are also large 
sheets of water, and vegetable gardens, to add to the amount of 
open space—and therefore, we may add, to the salubrity of the city. 

Sir George Staunton furnishes us with the following particulars— 


“ The first street,” he says, “extended on a line directly to the westward, 
until it was interrupted by the eastern wall of the imperial palace, called 
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the Yellow Wall,* from the colour of the small roof of varnished tiles with 
which the top of it is covered. Various public buildings, seen at the same 
time, and considered as belonging to the emperor, were covered in the 
same manner. These roofs, uninterrupted: by chimneys and indented in 
the sides and ridges into gentle curves, with an effect more pleasing 
than would be produced by long straight lines, were adorned with a 
variety of figures, either in imitation of real objects, or more commonly as 
mere works of fancy ; the whole shining like gold under a brilliant sun 

immediately caught the eye with an appearance of grandeur in that part of 
the buildings where it was not accustomed to be sought for. Immense 
magazines of rice were seen near the gate; and, looking from it to the 
left along the city wall, was perceived an elevated edifice, described as 
an observatory, erected in the former dynasty, by the emperor Young-lo, to 
whom the chief embellishments of Pekin are said to be owing.” 


Again, still quoting from the same authority — 

“As goon as the persons belonging to the embassy had arrived at the 
eastern side of the Yellow Wall, they turned along it to the right, and 
found on its northern side much less bustle than in the former street. 


Instead of shops, all were private houses, net conspicuous in the front. 
Before each houge was a wall or curtain, to prevent passengers from seeing 


the court into aye ch the gtreet-door opened. This wall ig called the Wall 
of Respect, + was made opposite the treble gates, which are nearly 
in the centre of this northern side of the palace wall. It appeared to 
enclose ‘a large quantity of ground : it was not level like all the lands 
without the wall: some of it was raised into 7 of steep ascent ; the 
earth taken to form them left broad and deep hollows, 1 now led with 
water. Out of thege artificial lakes, of which he jee wee diversified 
and irregular, small islands rose, with a variety tof nciful e ATices, inter- 
spersed with trees. On the hills of different heights the principal palaces 
for the emperor were erected,” 

Here we must bring our account to a close, with a hope that ere 
long Pekin will be as accessible and as well known as any Asiatic 
city. China is at all times a country of especial interest, but at the 
present time this interest is greatly deepened by the crisis through 
which it appears to be passing. Whether the emperor or his rival 
be ultimately successful, we trust that the struggle which the 
country is making will nerve its limbs with imcreased energy, and 
prepare it for a happier future. Our earnest prayer is, that right 
may prevail on whichever side it may be, and that China may 
soon become a Christian, and therefore a civilized and a pros- 
perous nation. 


* The Chinese name is ‘‘ The Imperial Wall.” 


Cuarity begins at home, is a maxim with which selfishness too 
often tries to veil its own deformity. 












THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD.—No. II. 


THE IMPORTANT QUESTION, 





Tue intense heat of an Italian summer interrupts all business 
from two o’clock till six, everybody reposing themselves, or resting 
in the coolest part of their house. Thus, in the family of which 
we are writing, one was lying on a wooden bench, another upon a 
sofa in the saloon ; the admiral was asleep in his great arm-chair of 
blue cloth, with brass nails ; Christopher alone slept not. 

Seated before a table upon which was placed a map of the world, 
and below a geographical chart, he kept his eyes alternately 
fixed upon these objects and upon his uncle, whose prolonged 
sleep, it was evident enough, created in him great impatience. 
However, he took great care not to awaken his uncle by the 
slightest noise, and continued his geographical observations. 

A violent twinge of the gout having awakened the admiral, 
he opened his eyes, and remarked with astonishment Christopher’s 
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looks were fixed upon him. “ Well, what are you doing?” he 
inquired. 


“T am waiting—’ 

“‘ What for?” 

Till your sleep is over, uncle.” 

“ Ah, for the grand question to be sure,” said the admiral, 
extending his bad foot upon a stool. ‘ Well, I am listening.” 

‘Are you wide awake yet?”’ asked Christopher. 

“Don’t you see I am ?” 

“‘T have something very serious to say, uncle; something that 
requires a great deal of reflection, so you must not answer me at 
random.” 

The admiral looked hard at his nephew, putting on a very 
serious face ; then bursting out laughing he added, “ Well, speak 
out.” 

“ The earth is round, uncle, is it not?” 

That is clear as day, boy ; well ?” 

** And you who are an admiral, and a great many others, have 
never thought of going round it.” 

“Can one go round it?” said the admiral, shrugging his 
shoulders. 


> 


“If one can sail twenty miles on the sea, why cannot one sail 
two or three thousand, or as many as there are ?” 

“Yes! and lose oneself.” 

*“‘ But nobody has ever tried.” 

* What, to lose themselves ?” 

“No, uncle, I mean no one has ever tried to go beyond thie 
usual limits of the sea.” 

* And what good would they get if they were to do so?” 

“They would see if there is not another race of people besides 
ourselves.” 

“ We may know that now,” replied the admiral ; “ if there had 
been people there we should have known it by this time, they 
would have come to see us.” 

“ You suppose, then, that they are more intelligent than we are, 
that they should attempt the voyage ?” 

At this unexpected reply the admiral raised his face quickly 
upon his nephew, who, not perceiving it, continued : “ Now, suppose, 
uncle, that there were men at Cogoreo and men at Pavia: well, 
if the men of Cogoreo, or those of Pavia, never thought of making 
the journey from one of these towns to the other, how should they 
know that they were neighbours ?” 
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“What are you at, boy?” replied the admiral, getting more 
and more astonished. 

“ Do you see this map of the world, uncle ; look how one side 
of it is inhabited and the other empty. How can one {suppose 
that God has left this immense piece of the globe deserted? It is 
quite impossible; God has made everything for use. You don’t 
say anything, dear uncle ; am I talking nonsense ?” 

** Really,” said the admiral, looking quite stupified, ‘‘ you are 
making such ridiculous observations ; why should there be inha- 
bitants in any other portion of the globe besides our own?” 

“ But why should there. not be, uncle ?”’ 

“Why should there not be? why should there not be?” 
repeated the admiral, getting more and more embarrassed, and 
trying to hide it by his brusque manner. 

“Well! you have not told me, uncle, why there should not be 
people on the other side of the globe,” continued Christopher. 

“ Because there are none.” 

*« And how do you know that, since nobody has been to see ?” 

The admiral opened his mouth to speak ; two or three times he 
began, and at last he said in a rough tone of voice, “ Will you go 
and see ?” 

“ That is just what I shall do, uncle.” 

** You are a fool!”’ said the admiral ; “ why do you not go and 
see if there are men in the moon?” 

Because I do not think there is any road of communication,” 
replied the child, with the serious manner of a person of much 
greater years. 

“ You are a fool!” again repeated the admiral. 

“ Have you ever read Ptolemy, uncle?” 

“ Look at my hands, burnt with the sun ; my tanned complexion, 
my hair, white long before its time; the wounds with which my 
body is covered; think of the leg that I left in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and then ask yourself whether a man like me has had 
time to thumb books.” 

“If you had read Ptolemy,” replied Christopher, not the least 
disconcerted— 

‘First tell me who is Ptolemy?” interrupted the admiral. 
“Ts he an admiral, a general, or even a midshipman ?” 

“Tt is an old book, uncle, that 1 read in Father Pablo’s booth 
at Pavia; it was from that book that I first got my geographical 
knowledge, and he teaches some beautiful things I can assure 
you. He first gave me the idea of becoming a sailor.” 
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** And who put into your head these worlds that do not exist?” 

“Worlds that are not known, you mean, uncle, which is a 
very different thing from not existing.” 

“Much the same, much the same!” said the admiral, laughing. 
“But as you have learnt so much, Christopher, perhaps you have 
heard of a certain man called Marco Polo, who travelled through 
the East in search of unknown countries, and found nothing, but 
was nearly lost himself.” 

“Well, then, I shall go to the West; but here comes my 
father ; you know I have said all this to you in confidence, uncle.” 

“T am sorry for it, boy, for 1 should have amused your family 
with an account of your adventurous projects.” 

“‘T have just seen the master of a large barque,” said Signor 
Dominick, who entered that moment, addressing his son. ‘“ He 
consents to take you on board, Christopher; you are to be ready 
by to-morrow morning, as he is going to Marseilles directly.” 

“ You can! beg him to go on a little further, can’t you, 
Christopher? to those unknown countries that you know of,” said 
the admiral, winking his eye maliciously. 

Christopher blushed deeply, but said nothing ; the poor child 
felt himself lowered by seeing thus turned into ridicule ideas that, 
to his young and deep imagination, seemed so beautiful and 
almost religious. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 

The following morning found Christopher at the place appointed 
by the captain of the barque in which he was going to sail. He 
embarked soon after his arrival: the art of navigation was but 
little known in-those days, but Christopher nevertheless found 
means during the many voyages he took to acquire some know- 
ledge of it. 

Always intent upon his grand idea of discovering a new world, 
Christopher Columbus passed nearly forty years of his life in 
visiting the known parts of the world; strengthening himself 
every day more and more in the probability of his project being 
realized, he went to Lisbon, where were assembled the men of 
all nations who were most skilled in geography and navigation ; 
for the Portuguese were then the most advanced in the knowledge 
of this latter science. Having established himself at Lisbon, 
with his brother Bartholomew, he married the daughter of a 
Portuguese captain. Talking continually of the one idea that 
was fixed in his mind, Peter Corea, a relation of his wife, told 
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him that having on one of his voyages landed at Porto Santo, he 
found on the shore some pieces of wood, that appeared to have 
come from a great distance, and which, no doubt, had been cast 
on shore by an impetuous west wind; some other sailors also 
told him that they had found, off Cape St. Vincent, canes of an 
extraordinary size, and some unknown plants. 

It was about this time that Martin Behem, assisted by two 
doctors of John the Second, King of Portugal, invented a 
machine, with which to discover the latitude out on the open sea ; 
this machine was the astrolabe.* Christopher thought with 
reason, that by the assistance of this instrument one might 
remain some time at a great distance from land, without any 
danger of losing oneself; this knowledge, and a firm belief in 
the authenticity of the facts that were told him, induced him 
at last to put his project into execution. 

The trade to which he had been brought up only just bringing 
him in enough for an honest independence, it was quite impossible 
for him to support the expenses of such a voyage; he therefore 
applied to his own country for assistance, but the republic of 
Genoa rejected his project with contempt. 

Christopher Columbus then had recourse to the King of 
Portugal, who promised to give the plan attention. John II. 
understood very well the immense importance of such a discovery, 
but most dishonourably he employed one of his own courtiers to 
put Christopher’s idea into execution. The pilot to whom the 
mission was trusted was very ignorant, for in those days they 
never kept further than tWenty miles from the coast; so that, 
when this man found himself on the open sea, with no other 
guide than the stars, about which he was totally ignorant, he 
became the plaything of the waves, and only reached land after 
having wandered a long time upon a vast extent of ocean, and 
having met with nothing but disasters. To justify himself for his 
ignorance, he declared that Christopher Columbus was a vision- 
ary; who, on his part, enraged with the perfidy of the King of 
Portugal, and with the unjust manner in which he had been 
treated, quitted the country. Nevertheless he would not renounce 
his idea: having cherished it from his infancy, each step that he 
took in science made it more clear to him, and appear more 
probable: while he went to Spain to propose it to King Fer- 


* This instrument has since been improved and modified into the 
modern quadvant,—TZrauslator’s Note, 
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dinand, he sent his brother to London to make overtures to the 
English. 

It was about the year 1484, that Christopher Columbus arrived 
at the port of Palos, and from there went on to Madrid. 

In those days, my young readers, science was not so advanced 
as it is now, and a man of extraordinary merit, in addressing 
people of a limited understanding, ran the risk of being misunder- 
stood, which was the case with our hero. He was five years at 
Madrid before he could obtain even an audience; and ‘his 
brother Bartholomew felt the same difficulties in London. Re- 
pulsed, but not discouraged, Columbus, rather than give up his 
favourite scheme, determined to apply to all the courts in Europe, 
and left Spain one fine morning for the road to France. He had 
gone about two miles from the camp of Santa Fé, where was the 
Court of Spain, when he saw a courier riding up to him, who 
gave him a letter from Father Marchena, one of his friends : 
this man enjoyed great interest at court with Queen Isabella, and 
at last interested her in favour of Christopher Columbus ; he made 
her see the folly of abandonding to another power a discovery which, 
if it proved successful, would render the government who executed 
it, more powerful than any other kingdom. Isabella was capable 
of appreciating the enterprise ; she promised to bear the expenses, 
and admitted Columbus to an interview. 

On the 14th of April 1492, the search for a new world was 
decided on ; the articles were signed by which Christopher Columbus 
received the hereditary titles of Admiral Vice-King of all the seas, 
islands, and land, that he should discover. The Queen of Spain 
gave him three ships with which to attempt the conquest: the 
‘Santa Maria,’ commanded by Columbus himself; the ‘ Pinta,’ 
commanded by Alonzo Pingon; and the ‘ Nina,’ commanded by 
Yancy Pingon, brother of the preceding. These three ships 
carried altogether about one hundred and twenty men. At last, 
on Friday, the 3rd of August 1492, they set sail. 

But the troubles of the great man who had conceived so vast a 
project were not nearly at an end: hitherto his efforts had been to 
get himself understood ; the most difficult was accomplished, now 
the most dangerous began. 


THE VOYAGE, 
The squadron first directed its steps towards the Canary Isles, 
where it remained for some time, and then set off on the expedition. 
The first day there was but little wind, then there followed a 
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they lost sight of land. 

In our time, my young readers, no sailor would be frightened 
at finding himself out at sea; but in the period of which we are 
talking it was very different, and every sailor in the little fleet, 
seeing no land on any side, gave himself up for lost; some shed 
tears, others sighed, and the greatest part cried they should never 
see home again. Columbus alone felt at his ease ; the ocean which 
he was crossing for the first time appeared to him to be his domain, 
it was his conquest, and seemed quite to belong to him. By the 
help of the astrolabe, which he was the first to use, he invented 
some rules to discover the position of his vessels, by finding the 
latitude and longitude in which they were sailing. This done, 
he went on in security, consoling and reanimating the courage of 
his sailors; each day was to him one step nearer science; he 
alculated with his astrolabe the altitude of the sun, and proved 
the correctness of the magnet by the direction of the polar star. 
Nothing escaped Columbus’s observation; he narrowly observed 
the different appearances of the stars, and the variation of the 
winds and elements. On the 15th of August, when they were 
about three hundred leagues from land, they saw, during a dead 
calm, a dart of fire fall into the sea, five miles from the vessel. 
This phenomenon, joined to the knowledge that the winds were 
contrary for their return to Spain, made the men suppose that 
they were lost, and should never see their country again. However, 
the next day their spirits rose at the sight of some birds, which 
they knew never went more than twenty miles from land ; and 
some marine plants, detached, no doubt, from the bottom of the 
sea, or belonging to some island, made them still more believe 
they were approaching terra firma. 

Joy and confidence were soon restored among them; but as 
variable as the waves that bore them, the sailors, seeing their hopes 
deceived each instant, became still more discouraged, and complained 
that they had been dragged away from their families, to be aban- 
doned thus on unknown seas, to the caprices of a fool or adventurer. 

On the 20th of the month the sea was again covered with 
marine plants; and as soon as the fog was a little dissipated, a 
young midshipman, who was up in the rigging, cried out that he 
saw waterspouts in the distance. 

“Tt is a whale,” exclaimed Columbus, who recognised the 
animal by those very spouts of water that he blew up into the air 

from his head, while his body remained under water. 
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In order either to distract the minds of his crew from their former 
sinister thoughts, or to procure them a delicious meal, the admiral 
ordered them to put out the two longboats. At this order, which 
put the whole crew in movement, two boats were lowered from the 
davits ; an officer, five of the ship’s crew, and five oarsmen, jumped 
into saith, and, guided by a little sail that they put up, the boat 
steered towards the whale, whose broad black back looked like a 
rock out of water. 

“There it is, it is coming this way!” cried the sailor armed 
with a harpoon, having quitted the oar to observe it. 

“Courage, boys! row away,” said, the officer; and the boats 
cut through the water like a sharp-pointed arrow. 

A deafening sound soon told the sailors that the enemy was 
not far off; the noise became almost insupportable at last, and 
the whale appeared a second time, raised his head, which was 
covered with marine insects, out of the water, and threw up, 
instant by instant, from the two orifices in his head, jets of water, 
in the shape of bows, and nearly twenty feet high. 

By dint of the great exertions of tne rowers the boats were 
soon within a few feet of the whale. 

“Easy ! raise the oars!” cried the officer. 

At the next order that was given, a harpooner, finding himself 
within distance to aim, seized his harpoon, brandished it at the 
full length of his arm, and hurling it with force, the whole of the 
iron disappeared i in the whale’s body. 

Finding itself wounded, the animal remained quite motionless 
at first ; then, as if to deliver itself of the pain which was torturing 
it so, he began rolling in the water, now raising his enormous head 
as if to find out the cause of his pain, now striking the water with 
his fins, or balancing his large tail in the air, each movement of 
which seemed as if it must destroy everything with which it came 
in contact ; he then tried to fly, dragging after him the line fixed 
to the handle of the harpoon, the other end of which was made 
fast to the boat, nearly enveloping the boat in a whirlpool of 
frightful rapidity. 

The officer who had taken the place of the harpooner, anxiously 
awaited the moment in which the whale turned his side uppermost, 
in order to give him the final blow by means of a long lance that 
he held ready. The lance was thrown many times before it struck, 
as the whale was so rapid in all his movements, that it hid as 


quickly as it showed the place where it was to receive the mortal 
wound, 
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“Haul in the line, and get nearer,” cried the officer. 

This command being executed, it obliged the whale to slacken 
his pace, and brought the boat within a few fathoms of his fin ; 
the skilful sailor then hurled the lance at him, which penetrated 
into more than three inches of the vulnerable part. ‘The whale, 
more grievously wounded than before, plunged about, throwing 
up into the air, through his orifices, two long spouts of thick black 
blood, struggling fearfully, now at the top, now at the bottom ; 
striking the waves forcibly with his formidable tail, reddening the 
sea all round, and making a noise which was repeated by the echo, 
like roars of cannon. 

Exhausted by its vain efforts to fly, the poor whale seemed at 
last to resign itself to death ; it appeared by the side of the boat, 
and the young sailor who had wounded it before, profited now by 
its inaction to insert fresh wounds in its side ; the animal struggled 
a short time longer, ploughing the sea anew with a long streak of 
blood, and spouting up with its numerous heavy plungings enormous 
pieces of solid blood; it turned over, showing at last, instead of 
its black back, its shining belly marked with large white spots. 

An hour after, the sight of the great whale firmly fixed to the 
side of the ‘Santa Maria’ seemed to make the crew of the three 
ships forget all their troubles, their fears, and their being cruelly 
left to the mercy of unknown seas. 


CONTINUATION OF THE VOYAGE. 

On the 21st the wind turned suddenly to the south-west, contrary 
wind for advancing, and fair for returning to Spain; the sailors 
therefore decided unanimously that they would take advantage of it. 

“Let us return to our country!’ they cried to their admiral, of 
whose wonderful capacities they were ignorant. ‘“ We have beat 
about the seas long enough, the winds are fair, let us turn the 
helm.” 

“My children,” said Christopher Columbus gently, “ be guided by 
me; a little more patience, and we shall reach the goal of our 
desires. These light winds that seem to you fair for returning 
home, are to me a sure sign that we are in the neighbourhood 
of land: yield to my entreaties, or at least,” added he with firm- 
ness, “ obey the chief whom the king has given you.” 

“The king has been deceived by you,” said one of the most 
mutinous; “if he were here, and saw how you are playing with us, 
he would absolve us from our oath; in short, we are free men, 
Spaniards, and we will return home.” 
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Acting with the prudence that such an emergency required, 
Columbus went to one, and then another of the sailors, encouraging 

some, promising others that the journey was nearly at an end, and 

threatening the most untractable with the king’s authority. They 

became a little calmer at last, as they were unable to continue their 

route, the winds rising, and the sea becoming too stormy ; these 

ignorant sailors feared nothing, as long as they did not advance. 

During the day they saw a great many birds, and they took 
some crabs which they found among the weeds scattered upon the 
surface of the waters. ‘The admiral determined to profit by the 
respite which this delay had occasioned among the sailors, to order 
them to steer on for the west, which order brought the impending 
storm to a height. 

Forming themselves into groups upon the deck, the sailors soon 
broke out from murmurs to threats. 

“ He is a fool,” said one, pointing to the cabin where the admiral 
was busy in writing details of his voyage—‘‘a fool who wants to 
become a great man at our expense.”’ 

“Yes, at the expense of our lives,” added a second. 

“Such an absurd idea as it is, to think of discovering unknown 
countries,” said a third, who was called loreo. ‘ Well, my friends, 
you are witnesses that I have never been taken in by such folly.” 

“Nor I either,” replied a fourth; “as sure as I am called 
Fernandez, | have always said that we have done wrong to come 
so far.” 

“‘ How canst thou say so, Fernandez?” said a fifth, “it was thou 
who tempted me to come; if it had not been for thy fine sayings 
I should have been with my old mother now, who will never see 
her poor Andrew again.” 

“We have done our duty by the lamg and the admiral already, 
in going further than any other man has ever done before,” said 
another ; “listen to me, my friends, we shall only be the authors of 
our own death if we advance any further; our ships will leak, they 
will fall to pieces under our feet, and then good-bye to us, we shall 
never be heard of more.” 

“Well, but how can we get back? the admiral will not hear of 
such a thing,” observed loreo, 

“That is easy enough,” said his neighbour, a great big man 
with a harsh voice. 

“ Well, as it is so easy, Amigo,” replied Ioreo, “ perhaps you will 
show us how.” “Bah!” replied Amigo; “some evening that he 
is walking the deck, or sitting counting the stars in the heavens, he 
VOL. II. 2B 
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take to give him. It will be a sad accident, and what then?” 

“ And while he is struggling to drink a rather salt soup, up with 
the helm, and then en route to our dear Spain!” added Fernandez, 
‘where I will answer for it, no question will be asked concerning 
this visionary,” replied Amigo. 

“ Hush, here he is!” they whispered quickly. And the admiral 
passed before the group that was plotting his death: had he over- 
heard them? was the question each asked, but none could answer, 
for the admiral’s countenance was cold and immovable. This was 
on the 25th of September at sunset. Christopher gave some orders 
as he passed, and then began to talk to Yancy Pingon. At the 
same moment a young midshipman, who was much attached to the 
admiral, and to whom he had whispered some words as he passed, 
got up aloft, and all of a sudden uttered the ery—* Land! land !” 

Discussion, murmurs, projects of death, all ceased before this cry ; 
every one crowded upon the deck, looking towards the south-west, 
where the midshipman’s hand was extended. At last they perceived, 
about twenty-five miles off, an obscure mass which resembled an 
island or a mass of clouds. The admiral alone was not deceived ; 
he knew well that it was only clouds, but it was necessary to 
change the direction of those turbulent minds at any cost. His 
stratagem partly succeeded. The night passed quietly in sailing 
towards this unknown land; but when the day broke, all hopes of 
the appearance of land were again dissipated. However, they 
pursued their way without further dispute. 

Meanwhile, the great number of birds that they saw every day, 
the bits of wood that were floating around all the ships, proved 
that Columbus’s promises would soon be realized. These repeated 
presages prevented the sailers from quite giving way to despair : 
they were always gloomy, but no more murmurs were heard. In 
the midst of this general disquietude and universal discouragement, 
Columbus alone preserved both serenity and security ; the further 
he advanced on his route, the more the probabilities of his success 
multiplied, and the more certain became his triumph. 

On October 1st and the day following, their hopes of being in 
the neighbourhood of land were again tenewed ; but on the ‘3rd, 
nothing | being seen, the crew feared they had poseed some islands, 
where, probably, the birds they saw dwelt. They proposed 
changing the course of the vessels; but the admiral was 
immovable, and the spirit of wrath again broke out among the 
men, 
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Notwithstanding his firmness, his presence of mind, and the 
cheerful words which Christopher knew so well how to speak at 
the right moment, he saw, with a terror that he with difficulty 
concealed, that the time was approaching when -they would no 
longer be of any effect. God took pity on him: October 4th the 
birds multiplied to such an extent, and flew so near the ship, that 
a sailor killed one with a stone. On the 7th they felt so sure of 
seeing land that the ‘ Nina,’ who was ahead, fired off one of her 
guns, and hoisted a signal, Joy succeeded to despair, and con- 
tinued for a day or so; but when these hopes vanished a second 
time, their despondency was proportioned to their previous joy. 

Among the immense flocks of birds that continued to darken 
the air, Christopher remarked one kind that he had never seen 
but near to land, and which made for the south-west direction. 

“‘ Now, boys,” said he to his crew, “ a little more courage, and 
our troubles and our fatigues will be over. I will confess to you 
that I had no hope of finding land till we had made a hundred 
and fifty miles on sea; this term is now passed, and land must be 
somewhere near: see those birds, God sends them before us to 
guide us on our way; watch the direction in which they fly. All 
the discoveries hitherto made by the Portuguese have been owing 
to following the direction of birds. 1 mean to change the course 
that I have hitherto followed; those messengers from heaven 
shall guide us.” 

On the 8th they took a dozen birds of different colours ; during 
the night they saw many more, both small and great, and they 
observed that they flew from north to south. At daybreak their 
number increased, but they all flew in the same direction. 

The air had freshened, and on the breeze there came a sweet 
smell of vegetation—a favourable augury to the crew; but these 
poor men had been so often the dupe of their observations, aud 
even of their eyes, they now appeared quite insensible to all these 
signs. Standing upon the deck, or executing mechanically their 
usual duties, neither the promises of their chief, nor the truth 
of what he said—which, had they reflected a little, they must have 
understood—seemed to have any effect upon the minds of the 
sailors, nothing seemed capable of reanimating their courage or of 
destroying their apathy. 

On October 11th a green rush floated near the vessel, and an 
instant after they saw a kind of fish that always keeps near rocks. 
The ‘ Pinta’ fished up a piece of wood which had evident marks 
of having been worked upon by man. ‘The same day the ‘ Nina’ 
2B 2 
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saw a bough of thorns loaded with fruit. The wind blew unequally, 
which finally proved to Columbus that land was not distant. 
When the hour for evening prayer arrived, Christopher mixed 

with them, and ‘said, in so moved a voice that his emotion quickly 

communicated itself to the sailors, “ Let us thank God for having 

preserved us during so long and perilous a voyage; you have 

suffered much, it is true, but so great a glory awaits you at the 

end of your sufferings that you will acknowledge yourselves not to 

have bought them too dearly. As to me, my lads, I forgive you 

all your complaints and your murmurs ; of course you could not have 

the same confidence in me that study and reflection made me feel 

in myself. Now,” said he, as he rose from his knees, “let every 

one keep a vigilant look-out, for at daybreak I promise you to see 

land. Besides the ten thousand maravedis the King has promised 

to the first that sees land, I will give a velvet waistcoat. Now 

attention, boys !” 

As soon as he had uttered these words, instead of going to rest, 
Columbus went up on the poop-deck, where he sat, his eyes fixed 
upon the place where he hoped to find the much-desired land. 

At ten o’clock at night he saw a light, and showed it to Peter 
Gattitres; he then called Sanches de Segovia, commissionaire of 
the war department; but when the latter arrived the light had 
disappeared. This night was the 11th-12th of October 1492, a 
very memorable night as you will see, my young readers. Two 
hours after midnight, the ‘ Pinta,’ who was ahead, signalled land. 
You can imagine with what impatience they awaited daylight, 
with what ardour, mixed with curiosity, they longed to behold that 
land which every one had despaired of ever seeing. At last, at 
daybreak, these people, who, for thirty-five days, had not rested 
their eyes on anything but sky and water, beheld before them the 
delightful sight of mountains and hills covered with the most 
agreeable verdure. At this sight, Christopher Columbus, his eyes 
bathed with tears, his heart full of as high a pleasure as can be 
given to man to enjoy, chanted a Te Deum, in which the crew of 
the three ships joined in chorus. 

After having thanked God for the success attending his enter- 
prise, he took the royal standard in his hand, and giving orders 
to lower a boat, he embarked in it, with Alonzo and Yancy 
Pingon. 

On putting foot upon the land of this new world that he had 
dreamt about from his childhood, and for the discovery of which 

it nearly took a man’s life, he threw himself upon his knees, 
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remained a moment as if overwhelmed with the weight of the 
emotions which assailed him; in rising, he named the island San 
Salvador, and took possession of it in the name of the King of 
Spain. He then perceived, for the first time, that he was surrounded 
by men and women of an olive colour, quite naked, who were 
watching him in silence. 

At the same moment, all the crew who had disembarked, and 
on whose countenance repentance as well as extreme joy was 
painted, knelt before Columbus, asked his pardon for all the 
trouble they had caused him, proclaimed him Admiral Vice-King 
of the Indies, and swore obedience to him. 

The island they had just discovered was called Guanatrini by 
the natives, but it still preserves on the map the name given it by 
Christopher Columbus, San Salvador. It is a part of the Bahama 
Islands, and is not more than a hundred miles from the coast of 
Florida. 

It was a curious thing, say those who have written the life of 
this great man, to see the surprise of the inhabitants at the white 
skin of the Spaniards, at their beards, and their clothes; however, 
they seemed to be a good and simple people, and instead of flying, 
they approached the new comers with confidence, and received 
with great demonstrations of joy the caps of coloured cottons, glass 
beads, and other trifles that the crew distributed among them. 
When Columbus returned on board, the natives, sorry to see them 
go, followed them, either swimming or in little canoes; then, like 
children, they touched everything, took up the naked blade of a 
sword with their hands, and wounded themselves sometimes, tlie use 
of steel being quite unknown to them. 

The following day they went on board the ships, bringing with 
them cotton, which they showed by signs they wished to barter for 
objects of little value. They had little flat pieces of gold in their 
ears, the value of which struck the Spaniards immediately. On 
being asked where they came from, the natives pointed to the 
south, indicating that the gold came from a country in that direc- 
tion; it was the island of Cuba, which the Spaniards made for 
directly. 

The inhabitants of this island, however, were not so familiar as 
those of San Salvador, they fled on the approach of the Spaniards ; 
but a chance accident, which Christopher knew full well how to 
profit by, dissipated their terror. An Indian and his canoe were 
nearly lost in the canal of the tortoise, they saved him ; the admiral 
received him on board, took such care of him, loaded him with so 
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much kindness, that when the Indian returned home, he related 
to his countrymen all the obligations he had received from the 
Spaniards. ‘Thus confidence was established, and the natives ran 
from all sides, bringing fruits and provisions, and always cotton, 
bartering even their gold earrings for glass beads, bits of broken 
crockery, and the most common and useless things. 

The prince of the country, or, to use the title by which he was 
called by his subjects, the cacique, wished to see those extraordinarily- 
dressed people with white skins, whose praises were so much sung 
by his people. Christopher received him on board, and lavished on 
him the greatest attentions; this cacique was called Guacanagari. 

After, in his turn, having visited the cacique, who loaded him 
with presents, and contracted with him a lasting friendship, 
Christopher Columbus continued his route towards the east. On 
the 24th of December, at eleven o'clock at night, the ‘Santa 
Maria’ ran on the rocks which are at the entrance of the cape, 
and ran a hole into her bottom; Christopher Columbus and his 
crew were obliged to get on board the ‘ Nina,’ and, with his two 
remaining vessels, he set sail, and coasted for some time along the 
southern side of the island, till they arrived at the peninsula of 
Samana, and the northern coast of St. Domingo. 

On the 16th of January 1493, the fleet set sail again for Spain. 
She reached the port of Palos on the 15th of March of the same 
year, from which place Christopher Columbus had embarked 
seven months before, upon one of the most memorable enterprises 
ever undertaken by man. 

He was received on his landing with the greatest and most 
universal enthusiasm; all the bells rang, the magistrates, followed 
by all the inhabitants, came down to the shore to receive him ; 
no one seemed weary of looking at him, admiring him, and ques- 
tioning him; his journey from Palos to the Spanish court was one 
continued triumph, crowds ran on all sides to see the man who 
had discovered a new world. At Barcelona, where he made a 
public entry, he was preceded by the whole town. 

Making the Indians go in advance, whom he had brought with 
him, in their national costume, with baskets in their hands contain- 
ing gold, jewels, and other rare things that he brought from India, 
Christopher proceeded in the midst of a dense crowd to the palace. 
Ferdinand and Isabella awaited him seated on their throne ; but 
as soon as he appeared, they rose, and preventing Christopher from 
kneeling before them to present his gifts, they ordered him to sit 
in their presence. 
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I will not follow Christopher Columbus in the second voyage 
that he undertook, for which the king gave him a fleet of seventeen 
sail of the line, to form establishments in the countries he had just 
discovered. The relation of his adventure is curious and amusing 
enough to read in a larger book than this. 

“nvy attached itself to the steps of Columbus, as to every other 
great man ; and if it had not been for his great piety, which enabled 
him to triumph over all obstacles, and to sustain all misfortunes, 
his fate would have been a bad one. 

“You have made a very great discovery, truly,” said one of 
his detractors; “finding out a thing which exists, is not such a 
very great miracle, I think.” 

Without making any answer, for Christopher was prudent in 
his words and moderate in his actions, he ordered one of his 
servants to bring him an egg, which he gave to this impudent 
person, and desired him to make it stand upright on the table. 

“It is impossible,” said the man, putting the egg first on one 
end and then on the other, and not being able to make it stand 
on either, 

“Try,” said Christopher, “it can be done.” 

The man defied him to do it. 

Christopher took the egg, and, knocking hard enough on the 
table to crack the shell without breaking the egg, he showed his 
stupified friend the egg standing upright on the table. 

“You did not tell me I might break it,” said the man, very 
much put out. 

“Neither did I tell you not to break it,” replied the great 
navigator. ‘1 only desired you to make it stand on the table, 
which it has done. It is just the same with the discovery of the 
New World; it was not the New World that was to be invented, 
but the idea of discovering such a thing, and that I did.” 

Christopher Columbus died at Valladolid, of an attack of the 
gout, on the 20th of May 1506, aged sixty-five. He left two 
sons, Diego, who inherited his titles, and Ferdinand, who wrote 


the history of his life. I. M. 


Tue deputies of a great metropolis, in Germany, offered 
Marshal Turenne one hundred thousand crowns not to pass with 
his army through their city. ‘ Gentlemen,” he replied, “ I cannot 
in conscience accept your money, as I had no intention to pass 
that way.” 
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SKETCHES OF SIAM AND THE SIAMESE.—No. I. 
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SIAMESE. 


Sram is one of the most interesting of the Indo-Chinese nations. 
Our recent conquests and annexations have made us neighbours of 
the Siamese, and may, at some not distant period, bring us into hos- 
tile collision with them. During our first Burmese war (in 1825-26) 
there was a moment when the Siamese were on the point of joining 
the Burmese. By possessing ourselves of Pegu, Martaban, Mergui, 
and the rest of the Tenasserim provinces, we press upon Siam at 
several points, the line of demarcation being here a ridge of hills, 
and here a narrow river, across which our Sepoys can challenge, 
or converse with the Siamese guards or pickets. Many of our 
readers may have friends and relatives with our army in Pegu, 
or engaged in trade on the banks of the Irrawaddi river; but to 
all, the subject of Siam and its people may be, at this moment, 
particularly interesting. An abundance of information exists, but 
it is contained, for the most part, in rather voluminous works, of 
which some are scarce, and not a few written in foreign languages. 
The country which Europeans call Siam is called by the natives 
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Muang-Thai, or the “Kingdom of the Free.” For shortness, 
the Siamese frequently designate their country by the single word 
Thai. Their ancient name was Sajam, or the “ Brown Race ;” 
and from Sajam proceeds our word Siam. 

The first European nation to establish an intercourse with this 
remote country were the Portuguese, who, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, under the great Albuquerque, built up an 
empire in the east with limited means and as if by magic. Pre- 
viously to the occupation of Malacca by the Portuguese (about 
the year 1511) the dominions of Siam extended over the whole of 
the great Malayan peninsula, as far as Singapore; but at sub- 
sequent periods, territory was lost on this side, so that, at present, 
the kingdom begins only at Tringalu, in four degrees north, whence 
it extends to twenty-two degrees north latitude, thus being about 
four hundred and fifty leagues i in length. Its greatest breadth 
from cast to west is about one hundred ; and fifty leagues, reaching 
from ninety-six degrees to one hundred and two degrees longitude. 

This, at least, is the measurement given by the French missionary 
Bishop, Pallegoix, who has resided twenty-four years in Siam, and 
has, quite recently, published at Paris, a very valuable description 
of the country. But our English travellers and writers somewhat 
curtail these dimensions. According to the best of them, Mr. John 
Crawfurd, the Siamese empire extends from five degrees north, to 
about twenty-one degrees north ; and its longitude inay be estimated 
at from ninety-eight degrees to one hundred and six degrees ; its 
length thus being one hundred and sixty leagues, and its breadth 
eighty leagues, or, say, in round numbers, the whole country inea- 
sures one thousand by five hundred English miles. Whether we take 
its area, with Mr. Crawfurd, at two hundred thousand of our miles 
(square), or with Bishop Pallegoix, at considerably more, Siam, as 
far as regards size, must be ranked among the great empires of 
the extreme east. 

The population bears no proportion to the size of the country. 
Neither Mr. Crawfurd nor Bishop Pallegoix can place it higher 
than six millions. Indeed, the first of these two writers seems to 
think that four millions would be nearer the mark. Vast tracts 
of country, once populous (to judge from the ruins or slight remnants 
of temples, pagodas, towns, and villages), are now wholly unpeopled 
except by monkeys and other wild animals. A Mohammedan 
prince of India, called by the early French writers the “ King of 
Golconda,” sent an ambassador to Siam about two hundred years 
ago. This officer landed at Mergui (now in our possession), and 
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travelled through the immense wilderness which lies between that 
place and Yuthia, then the capital of Siam. One of the Siamese 
ministers afterwards rallied him on the small extent of his master’s 
dominions in comparison with those of the great king. The Indian 
ambassador replied, that it was true his master’s dominions were 
smaller, but they were inhabited by men, whereas the territories of 
his Siamese majesty, were, for the most part, peopled by monkeys! 

“The checks to population,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “in a country 
of which the land is often fertile and always abundant, the com- 
munications generally easy, and the climate favourable, may be 
described at once to be comprised in barbarism and bad govern- 
ment.” 

The real Siamese, or Thai, do not form more than one-third of 
the entire population. The proper country of this race is the 
valley of the Me-nam, which, though not above sixty miles in 
breadth, is so long, that its area is calculated at twenty-two thousand 
square miles. Mixed with the Tahi, or grouped around them and 
dependent on their kings, are Chinese, Cochin-Chinese (more cor- 
rectly called Anamese), Malays, Kambogians, Peguans, and the 
people of other tribes, or of distinct races. The Chinese, who, par- 
ticularly of late years, have gone largely into emigration, in spite 
of the insane prohibition of their government, which would keep them 
at home to starve in an overpeopled country, form an important ele- 
ment in the population, being recently set down at one million five 
hundred thousand. If not the least vicious, they are certainly the 
most industrious and intelligent of all the people who dwell in Siam. 
The Malays, who are very fierce and turbulent, are reckoned at 
nearly one million ; the Kambogians at five hundred thousand ; and 
the Peguans at fifty thousand. At the commencement of our late 
war in Burmah, many families, more in dread of the Burmese 
army than of our forces, migrated with their cattle and a few 
simple household goods, from Pegu into Siam, where they appear 
yet to remain; as, from letters received from an English officer 
in the country, we find that the great want in our new annexation, 
is a want of people, and that many villages rather populous before 
the war, or in 1851, are now almost entirely deserted. 

In the capital and principal seaports of Siam, there are about 
four thousand Christians of the Roman Church, chiefly the half- 
caste, yery degenerate descendants of the brave, energetic, old 
Portuguese ; an adventurous, and most enterprising race, never to 
be named without wonder and respect, although their greatness 
in the “ golden east” was of so brief a duration. 
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POLITICAL DIVISION. 

Comprised within the wide geographical limits we have given, 
are, Siam Proper, on the Me-nam, and in the centre of all, the 
old kingdom of Ligor, and four small Malay states, Quedah, 
Patani, Galantan, and ‘Tringanu, to the south ; to the west, a part 
of the kingdom of Kambogia, Muang-Korat, and several princi- 
palities or states occupied by a Lao population ; and to the north 
the old kingdoms of Lao, Xtng-Mai, Laphun, Lakhon, Muang- 
Phre, Muang-Nan, Muang-Lom, and Luang-Phrapang. Several 
of these little states are merely tributary, and appear to be not 
very perfectly subjected toSiam. Every three years they are bound 
to present to the king trees made of gold and silver. In these 
fancy trees the fruit is sometimes represented by diamonds and 
other precious stones; but when not made by the Chinese immi- 
grants, there is not much to admire in the art’ or workmanship. 
These tributary states also pay the suzerain lord tribute in kind, 
in copper, tin, ivory, wax, teakwood, &c., and are under the obli- 
gation of furnishing their contingent of troops in case of invasion, 
or, indeed, whenever the king of Siam may call upon them to rein- 
force his armies. 

ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY. 

The great plain of Siam is bordered on the east and on the 
west by two chains of mountains, which descend from Southern 
China, and are ramifications or offshoots of the mighty Himalaya, 
which fringes our possessions in Hindostan. ‘These mountains are 
from two thousand to six thousand feet in height; and thus it is 
always easy to escape from the scorching heat and dried-up vege- 
tation of the low country, to a cool atmosphere and a verdant 
region, with cascades, lakes, and clear and rapid mountain streains. 
Those who have complained so much of the heat of the climate, 
have lived only in the valleys. The mountain chain to the east 
terminates in Kambogia, that to the west extends to the very ex- 
tremity of the Malayan peninsula. To the north, these two chains 
approach each other rather closely, and throw out a multitude of 
little branches, which render the whole of Lao quite a hilly or 
mountainous country, abounding in mineral wealth, which, 
hitherto, has been but little drawn upon. The grand plain of 
Siam, the length of which is stated by Bishop Pallegoix at four 
hundred and fifty leagues, is watered by the great river Me-nam, 
which has its source in the mountains of China, and by many 
inferior tributary rivers, and a prodigious number of canals, 
bordered for the most part with tall growing bamboos, tamarinds, 
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and other fruit-trees. For irrigation, or for water carriage, there 
seems little left to desire. 

The great plain is also dotted, here and there, with groups of 
antique palm-trees, the resort of multitudes of water-fowl, The 
mountains, which rise in the form of an amphitheatre, are green and 
well wooded, and most of them are covered with almost inaccessible 
forests. ‘The sea-coasts present the most picturesque and most 
varied sites and prospects ; all along the seaward line, from distance 
to distance, islands or groups of islets, raise their heads above the 
ocean waves, being now close in shore, now in middle distance, 
and now on the line of the horizon. Most of these islands have a 
fertile soil and a rich vegetation; some are as beautiful as the best 
of the isles of Greece, or as any of the islands that lie off the 
Italian or Sicilian shores—Calypso-like regions, where the poet 
and painter might love to sojourn; but they are for the most part 
quite uninhabited. Verily, a bountiful Providence has given us 
scope and verge enough! Men ought not to be cribbed and con- 
fined, and starved out for want of room, when such millions upon 
millions of acres of fertile land, under a fructifying and genial 
climate, lie untouched by the hand, untrodden by the foot of 
man. 

PORTS. 

On her maritime coasts Siam possesses a certain number of 
excellent harbours and safe roadsteads. But the commerce of the 
country may be said to be almost confined to Bang-kok, the capital, 
on the great, Me-nam river. At the bottom of the Gulf of Siam 
are the mouths of this river, which traverses the whole of the 
empire, and would afford wonderful facilities for trade. ‘There are 
three mouths, of which only the largest, lying to the east, is passable 
by European ships of any considerable burthen; and even this 
passage is somewhat impeded by sand-banks, which, when the tide 
is at its lowest, are scarcely three feet below the surface of the 
water ; but, with the aid of a pilot, and the advantage of the 
rising tide, an ordinary merchant-vessel may easily cross the bar, 
and get into the deep broad river, where every difficulty of navi- 
gation ceases. Ships of superior size may get across the bar by 
putting part of their cargoes into junks, and other country vessels. 
At the distance of only halfa day’s sail from the mouth of the river 
you reach Bang-kok, and cast auchor in the very midst of that city, 
in eight or ten fathom water. 

It is rare to find a port so spacious, secure, and commodious ; for 
there is nothing to fear from impetuous currents, sandbanks, rocks, 
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or tempests, and ten thousand vessels might lie there among the 
houses, and have room enough. Close to the shipping are floating 
shops, where provisions and other commodities are sold; and, at 
short distances, are warehouses, and the great bazaars or general 
markets. The water of the Me-nam is excellent, and bears long 
sea-voyages. It, however, requires a little clearing, as in its 
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passage through the rich alluvial soil it gets rather turbid. The 
Siamese have a very cheap, simple method of clearing the water, 
and it is in universal use among them :—To fifty gallons of water 
they put a tea-spoonful of pulverized alum, they stir the water with 
a stick for two or three minutes, and then leave it to itself; 
in an hour or two a deposit is formed at the bottom of the cask or 
vase, and the water is exceedingly clear and limpid. The hint may 
be useful to sailors, emigrants, and other voyagers and travellers. 
It is seldom, we believe, that a ship is found without a little 
alum on board; it is very easy to carry about, and the 
smallest quantity will go a great way. How much that is incon- 
venient and unpleasant may be obviated by a little forethought ! 
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Nearly opposite to the island of Ko-hong, inhabited by a curious 
mixture of Siamese, Kambogians, Anamese, and Chinese, who 
have erected considerable towns, and are very industrious, stands 
Chantaban, a port and place of considerable trade, situated on a 
pleasant but shallow river, near to the mouth of which there are 
said to be good shelter and good anchorage for European shipping. 
Within the last two years some American traders have put in here, 
and made up their cargoes with pepper, which is extensively culti- 
vated by the Chinese immigrants in this neighbourhood. There 
are other ports annually frequented by junks from China and Anam. 

The Chinese settlers alone would render the best part of Siam a 
trading, prosperous, and rich country, if the government were only a 
little less tyrannical, and the Siamese and the other elements a 
little more industrious. But the fact is, the people would work if 
the sovereign and the mandarins did not so rob them of the fruits 
of their labour. 


NOTES UPON COFFEE. 


Dovusrts were long entertained in Europe as to the nature of the 
tree or shrub which produced the coffee-bean. Nay, some opined 
that it was not the production of any tree or shrub, but grew in 
pods, on a short stalk, like our beans, lupines, &c. 

The first coffee-plant seen in the west was one which was carried 
(when young) by some Dutchmen from the island of Java to the 
city of Amsterdam, where it was regarded as a great curiosity. 
As it grew apace, and even flourished and bore its fruit, we must 
suppose that it was kept in a greenhouse, or otherwise sheltered 
and supplied with heat. In the year 1714 the magistrates of 
Amsterdam presented a young tree (a slip or cutting from the one 
at Amsterdam) to the king of France, who, after keeping it for a 
time in his garden at Marly, presented it to the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris. There it was kept in a large glass case, in a house which 
contained other productions of tropical climates. It was about five 
feet high, and it bore its flowers and afterwards its fruit. By this 
time the parent-tree at Amsterdam was described as being as high 
as a house of two stories, and proportionably large. The curious 
flocked to see it, and botanists were enabled to draw up correct 
scientific descriptions. 

The coffee-tree (Coffea Arabica) is an evergreen shrub, with 
oval, shining, wavy, sharp-pointed leaves, white, fragrant, five- 
cleft, clustered corollas, with projecting anthers and oblong, pulpy 
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berries, which are at first of a bright red, but afterwards become 
deep purple. When in flower they diffuse a most delicious, re- 
viving fragrance. The fruit begins to ripen in February, and when 
the seeds are prepared they are for the most part carried to the 
city of Mocha. ‘This preparation consists merely of taking the 
beans from the husk or shell, and then drying them in the sun. 
The fruit, when ripening on the tree, is not unlike a cherry. The 
Arabs grow the tree from seed, and do not propagate it from slips. 
They rear them in nurseries, from which they are transplanted 
with great care. The foots of mountains and the gentle declivities 
of hills (in the more shady and moist parts) are the sites which 
coffee requires. The greatest care consists in turning the course 
of the springs and rivulets, which descend from the hills, into these 
nurseries, conveying the water by small canals or trenches to thie 
foot of the trees, which will not thrive unless they be well moistened. 
3ut when they see that the coffee is ripening on the tree, they drain 
off the water, so as to let the fruit dry a little on the branches. 
The tree is seldom taller than an English apple-tree. It will bear 
fruit when two years old, but the best beans are not produced until 
the fifth or sixth year. Among the coffee-plantations in Arabia 
they intersperse other trees of various kinds, whose shade has a 
beneficial effect upon the coffee-trees. Some I'rench travellers, 
who visited the districts at the beginning of the last century, found 
poplars, plums, almonds, peaches, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, 
and figs growing among the coffee-trees, and affording them shelter 
from the too great heat of the sun. Among these pleasant, fragrant 
groves the natives have their habitations. 

As the consumption of the bean so rapidly increased in Europe, 
fears were entertained that the supply would be insufficient to mect 
the demand. In the year 1709 some French merchants of St. Mald 
sent two ships round the Cape of Good Hope, to ascend the Red 
Sea, visit Mocha, and endeavour to open a direct trade with that 
place. Up to this period the French had purchased most of their 
coffee from the English and Dutch, who procured it at Alexandria, 
Beirout, and Smyrna. It is certain, however, that long before the 
French visited the. Red Sea, both Dutch and English ships had 
been at Mocha. In 1612 Sir Henry Middleton anchored in the 
port with three ships of the East India Company, but he does not 
appear to have concerned himself much about coffee. 

It is quite certain that Mocha could not long have continued to 
supply the European demand; but some ingenious, speculative 
Dutchmen carried a number of young plants to their settlements 
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in the island of Java, where the circumstances of soil and climate 
were found to to be highly favourable. From Java the Dutch 
carried the cultivation to Surinam in South America. This was 
about the year 1718. From Surinam the plant soon found its way 
to our West Indian islands—to Cuba, St. Domingo, and other 
regions. A great branch of commerce was thus created at no 
remoter period than the beginning of the eighteenth century ; and 
nearly all the coffee which now comes to Europe is the produce of 
trees propagated from those first carried by the Dutch from Mocha 
to Java. Even in the East, in Turkey, Persia, Syria, and 
Egypt itself—nearly all the coffee consumed is of West Indian 
growth, conveyed to the Levant in English, American, Dutch, or 
French ships, and sold by our merchants at Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Beirout, Alexandria, and other ports. Except in visiting a pasha, 
or other very great personage, one never gets a cup of real Mocha 
at Constantinople, or in any other part of the Ottoman empire. 
The production of coffee in the regions to which it was not indi- 
genous, and into which it was introduced by Europeans, is now 
enormous, amounting in dead weight to above 120,000 tons an- 
nually. <A few years ago the following statement was drawn up, 
as exhibiting as near an approximation as could be made to the 
quantities which, on an average, were annually shipped from the 





different places of its production :— Ibs, 

Brazil ee - - - - 72,000,000 
Cuba . - - : - - - 64,000,000 
Hayti (in St. Domingo) - - - - 40,000,000 
Java - - - - - - - 32,000,000 
British West Indies - : - - - 25,000,000 
Dutch Guiana - ~ - - - - 10,000,000 
States of South America - - - - 8,000,000 
French West Indian Colonies - - - 4,000,000 
Porto Rico - - - - - - 4,000,000 
Sumatra - - - - - - - 3,000,000 
Ceylon - - - - - - - 2,000,000 
Bourbon - - - - - - - 2,000,000 
Manilla - - - - - - - 2,000,000 
Mocha - - - - - - - 1,000,000 

Total - - - «+ 269,000,000 


Thus we see that the country of its original production, and 
from which alone we derived our supplies down to the year 1725, 
now furnishes the smallest of the quantities we annually import. 
These are curious facts in the history of the coffee trade, and such, 
we believe, as are not found in the history of any other commodity, 
except sugar and cotton. 
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